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Artfulness,” said the night-watch-man, smoking placidly, “is a gift; but 

it don't pay always. I've met some artful ones in my time—plenty of 'em; 
but | can't truthfully say as 'ow any of them was the better for meeting 
me.” 


He rose slowly from the packing-case on which he had been sitting and, 
stamping down the point of a rusty nail with his heel, resumed his seat, 
remarking that he had endured it for some time under the impression that 
it was only a splinter. 


“I've surprised more than one in my time,” he continued, slowly. “When | 
met one of these 'ere artful ones | used fust of all to pretend to be 
more stupid than wot | really am.” 


He stopped and stared fixedly. 
“More stupid than | looked,” he said. He stopped again. 


“More stupid than wot they thought | looked,” he said, speaking with 
marked deliberation. And I'd let 'em go on and on until | thought | had 

‘ad about enough, and then turn round on 'em. Nobody ever got the better 
o' me except my wife, and that was only before we was married. Two 
nights arterwards she found a fish-hook in my trouser-pocket, and arter 
that | could ha’ left untold gold there—if I'd ha' had it. It spoilt wot 

some people call the honey-moon, but it paid in the long run. 


One o' the worst things a man can do is to take up artfulness all of a 
sudden. | never knew it to answer yet, and | can tell you of a case 
that'll prove my words true. 


It's some years ago now, and the chap it 'appened to was a young man, a 
shipmate o' mine, named Charlie Tagg. Very steady young chap he was, too 
steady for most of 'em. That's 'ow it was me and ‘im got to be such 

pals. 


He'd been saving up for years to get married, and all the advice we 

could give 'im didn't 'ave any effect. He saved up nearly every penny of 
‘is money and gave it to his gal to keep for 'im, and the time I'm 
speaking of she'd got seventy-two pounds of ‘is and seventeen-and-six of 
‘er own to set up house-keeping with. 


Then a thing happened that I've known to 'appen to sailormen afore. At 
Sydney '‘e got silly on another gal, and started walking out with her, 
and afore he knew wot he was about he'd promised to marry ‘er too. 


Sydney and London being a long way from each other was in ‘is favour, 
but the thing that troubled 'im was 'ow to get that seventy-two pounds 
out of Emma Cook, ‘is London gal, so as he could marry the other with 
it. It worried 'im all the way home, and by the time we got into the 
London river ‘is head was all in a maze with it. Emma Cook ‘ad got it 
all saved up in the bank, to take a little shop with when they got 
spliced, and ‘ow to get it he could not think. 


He went straight off to Poplar, where she lived, as soon as the ship was 
berthed. He walked all the way so as to 'ave more time for thinking, but 
wot with bumping into two old gentlemen with bad tempers, and being 
nearly run over by a cabman with a white 'orse and red whiskers, he got 
to the house without ‘aving thought of anything. 


They was just finishing their tea as 'e got there, and they all seemed 
so pleased to see 'im that it made it worse than ever for 'im. Mrs. 
Cook, who ‘ad pretty near finished, gave 'im her own cup to drink out 
of, and said that she 'ad dreamt of 'im the night afore last, and old 
Cook said that he 'ad got so good-looking 'e shouldn't 'ave known him. 


“| should 'ave passed 'im in the street,” he ses. “I never see such an 
alteration.” 


“They'll be a nice-looking couple,” ses his wife, looking at a young 
chap, named George Smith, that 'ad been sitting next to Emma. 


Charlie Tagg filled ‘is mouth with bread and butter, and wondered ‘ow he 
was to begin. He squeezed Emma's ‘and just for the sake of keeping up 
appearances, and all the time ‘e was thinking of the other gal waiting 
for 'im thousands o' miles away. 


“You've come 'ome just in the nick o' time,” ses old Cook; “if you'd 
done it o' purpose you couldn't 'ave arranged it better.” 


“Somebody's birthday?” ses Charlie, trying to smile. 


Old Cook shook his 'ead. “Though mine is next Wednesday,” he ses, “and 
thank you for thinking of it. No; you're just in time for the biggest 

bargain in the chandlery line that anybody ever 'ad a chance of. If you 
‘adn't ha' come back we should have ‘ad to ha’ done it without you.” 


“Eighty pounds,” ses Mrs. Cook, smiling at Charlie. “With the money 
Emma's got saved and your wages this trip you'll 'ave plenty. You must 
come round arter tea and ‘ave a look at it.” 


“Little place not arf a mile from 'ere,” ses old Cook. “Properly worked 
up, the way Emma'll do it, it'll be a little fortune. | wish I'd had a 
chance like it in my young time.” 


He sat shaking his 'ead to think wot he'd lost, and Charlie Tagg sat 
staring at ‘im and wondering wot he was to do. 


“My idea is for Charlie to go for a few more v'y'ges arter they're 

married while Emma works up the business,” ses Mrs. Cook; “she'll be all 
right with young Bill and Sarah Ann to 'elp her and keep ‘er company 
while he's away.” 


“We'll see as she ain't lonely,” ses George Smith, turning to Charlie. 


Charlie Tagg gave a bit of a cough and said it wanted considering. He 
said it was no good doing things in a 'urry and then repenting of 'em 

all the rest of your life. And 'e said he'd been given to understand 

that chandlery wasn't wot it 'ad been, and some of the cleverest people 
‘e knew thought that it would be worse before it was better. By the time 
he'd finished they was all looking at 'im as though they couldn't 

believe their ears. 


“You just step round and ‘ave a look at the place,” ses old Cook; “if 
that don't make you alter your tune, call me a sinner.” 


Charlie Tagg felt as though 'e could ha’ called 'im a lot o' worse 
things than that, but he took up ‘is hat and Mrs. Cook and Emma got 
their bonnets on and they went round. 


“I! don't think much of it for eighty pounds,” ses Charlie, beginning his 
artfulness as they came near a big shop, with plate-glass and a double 
front. 


“Eh?” ses old Cook, staring at ‘im. “Why, that ain't the place. Why, you 
wouldn't get that for eight 'undred.” 


“Well, | don't think much of it,” ses Charlie; “if it's worse than that 


| can't look at it—I can't, indeed.” 

“You ain't been drinking, Charlie?” ses old Cook, in a puzzled voice. 
“Certainly not,” ses Charlie. 

He was pleased to see 'ow anxious they all looked, and when they did 
come to the shop 'e set up a laugh that old Cook said chilled the marrer 
in 'is bones. He stood looking in a 'elpless sort o' way at his wife and 
Emma, and then at last he ses, “There it is; and a fair bargain at the 
price.” 

“I s'pose you ain't been drinking?” ses Charlie. 

“Wot's the matter with it?” ses Mrs. Cook flaring up. 


“Come inside and look at it,” ses Emma, taking ‘old of his arm. 


“Not me,” ses Charlie, hanging back. “Why, | wouldn't take it ata 
gift.” 


He stood there on the kerbstone, and all they could do 'e wouldn't 
budge. He said it was a bad road and a little shop, and ‘ad got a look 
about it he didn't like. They walked back 'ome like a funeral 

procession, and Emma ‘ad to keep saying “H's!” in w'ispers to ‘er mother 
all the way. 


“| don't know wot Charlie does want, I'm sure,” ses Mrs. Cook, taking 
off 'er bonnet as soon as she got indoors and pitching it on the chair 
he was just going to set down on. 


“It's so awk'ard,” ses old Cook, rubbing his 'cad. “Fact is, Charlie, we 
pretty near gave 'em to understand as we'd buy it.” 


“It's aS good as settled,” ses Mrs. Cook, trembling all over with 
temper. 


“They won't settle till they get the money,” ses Charlie. “You may make 
your mind easy about that.” 


“Emma's drawn it all out of the bank ready,” ses old Cook, eager like. 


Charlie felt 'ot and cold all over. “I'd better take care of it,” he 
ses, in a trembling voice. “You might be robbed.” 


“So might you be,” ses Mrs. Cook. “Don't you worry; it's in a safe 


place.” 


“Sailormen are always being robbed,” ses George Smith, who 'ad been 
helping young Bill with 'is sums while they 'ad gone to look at the 
shop. “There's more sailormen robbed than all the rest put together.” 


“They won't rob Charlie,” ses Mrs. Cook, pressing ‘er lips together. 
“I'll take care o' that.” 


Charlie tried to laugh, but 'e made such a queer noise that young Bill 
made a large blot on 'is exercise-book, and old Cook, wot was lighting 
his pipe, burnt 'is fingers through not looking wot 'e was doing. 


“You see,” ses Charlie, “if | was robbed, which ain't at all likely, it 
'ud only be me losing my own money; but if you was robbed of it you'd 
never forgive yourselves.” 


“| dessay | should get over it,” ses Mrs. Cook, sniffing. “I'd 'ave a 
try, at all events.” 


Charlie started to laugh agin, and old Cook, who had struck another 
match, blew it out and waited till he'd finished. 


“The whole truth is,” ses Charlie, looking round, “I've got something 
better to do with the money. I've got a chance offered me that'll make 
me able to double it afore you Know where you are.” 


“Not afore | know where | am,” ses Mrs. Cook, with a laugh that was 
worse than Charlie's. 


“The chance of a lifetime,” ses Charlie, trying to keep 'is temper. “1 
can't tell you wot it is, because I've promised to keep it secret for a 
time. You'll be surprised when | do tell you.” 


“If | wait till then till I'm surprised,” ses Mrs. Cook, “I shall ‘ave 
to wait a long time. My advice to you is to take that shop and ha' done 
with it.” 


Charlie sat there arguing all the evening, but it was no good, and the 
idea o' them people sitting there and refusing to let 'im have his own 
money pretty near sent 'im crazy. It was all 'e could do to kiss Emma 
good-night, and ‘e couldn't have 'elped slamming the front door if he'd 
been paid for it. The only comfort he ‘ad got left was the Sydney gal's 
photygraph, and he took that out and looked at it under nearly every 
lamp-post he passed. 


He went round the next night and ‘ad an-other try to get 'is money, but 
it was no use; and all the good he done was to make Mrs. Cook in such a 
temper that she ‘ad to go to bed before he ‘ad arf finished. It was no 
good talking to old Cook and Emma, because they daren't do anything 
without ‘er, and it was no good calling things up the stairs to her 
because she didn't answer. Three nights running Mrs. Cook went off to 
bed afore eight o'clock, for fear she should say something to 'im as 
she'd be sorry for arterwards; and for three nights Charlie made 'imself 
so disagreeable that Emma told 'im plain the sooner 'e went back to sea 
agin the better she should like it. The only one who seemed to enjoy it 
was George Smith, and 'e used to bring bits out o' newspapers and read 
to 'em, showing ‘ow silly people was done out of their money. 


On the fourth night Charlie dropped it and made 'imself so amiable that 
Mrs. Cook stayed up and made 'im a Welsh rare-bit for 'is supper, and 
made 'im drink two glasses o' beer instead o' one, while old Cook sat 
and drank three glasses o' water just out of temper, and to show that 'e 
didn't mind. When she started on the chandler's shop agin Charlie said 
he'd think it over, and when 'e went away Mrs. Cook called 'im her 
sailor-boy and wished 'im pleasant dreams. 


But Charlie Tagg ‘ad got better things to do than to dream, and 'e sat 
up in bed arf the night thinking out a new plan he'd thought of to get 
that money. When 'e did fall asleep at last 'e dreamt of taking a little 
farm in Australia and riding about on 'orseback with the Sydney gal 
watching his men at work. 


In the morning he went and hunted up a shipmate of 'is, a young feller 
named Jack Bates. Jack was one o' these 'ere chaps, nobody's enemy but 
their own, as the saying is; a good-'arted, free-'anded chap as you 

could wish to see. Everybody liked 'im, and the ship's cat loved ‘im. 

He'd ha’ sold the shirt off 'is back to oblige a pal, and three times in 

one week he got 'is face scratched for trying to prevent 'usbands 
knocking their wives about. 


Charlie Tagg went to 'im because he was the only man 'e could trust, and 
for over arf an hour he was telling Jack Bates all 'is troubles, and at 

last, as a great favour, he let 'im see the Sydney gal's photygraph, and 
told him that all that pore gal's future 'appiness depended upon ‘im. 


“I'll step round to-night and rob 'em of that seventy-two pounds,” ses 
Jack; “it's your money, and you've a right to it.” 


Charlie shook his 'ead. “That wouldn't do,” he ses; “besides, | don't 
know where they keep it. No; I've got a better plan than that. Come 
round to the Crooked Billet, so as we can talk it over in peace and 


quiet.” 


He stood Jack three or four arf-pints afore 'e told 'im his plan, and 
Jack was so pleased with it that he wanted to start at once, but Charlie 
persuaded 'im to wait. 


“And don't you spare me, mind, out o' friendship,” ses Charlie, “because 
the blacker you paint me the better | shall like it.” 


“You trust me, mate,” ses Jack Bates; “if | don't get that seventy-two 
pounds for you, you may call me a Dutchman. Why, it's fair robbery, | 
call it, sticking to your money like that.” 


They spent the rest o' the day together, and when evening came Charlie 
went off to the Cooks’. Emma ‘ad arf expected they was going toa 
theayter that night, but Charlie said he wasn't feeling the thing, and 

he sat there so quiet and miserable they didn't know wot to make of 'im. 


““Ave you got any trouble on your mind, Charlie,” ses Mrs. Cook, “or is 
it the tooth-ache?” 


“It ain't the toothache,” ses Charlie. 


He sat there pulling a long face and staring at the floor, but all Mrs. 
Cook and Emma could do 'e wouldn't tell them wot was the matter with 
‘im. He said 'e didn't want to worry other people with ‘is troubles; let 
everybody bear their own, that was 'is motto. Even when George Smith 
offered to go to the theayter with Emma instead of 'im he didn't fire 
up, and, if it 'adn't ha' been for Mrs. Cook, George wouldn't ha' been 
sorry that 'e spoke. 


“Theayters ain't for me,” ses Charlie, with a groan. “I'm more likely to 
go to gaol, so far as | can see, than a theayter.” 


Mrs. Cook and Emma both screamed and Sarah Ann did 'er first 
highstericks, and very well, too, considering that she ‘ad only just 
turned fifteen. 


“Gaol!” ses old Cook, as soon as they 'ad quieted Sarah Ann with a bowl 
o' cold water that young Bill 'ad the presence o' mind to go and fetch. 
“Gaol! What for?” 


“You wouldn't believe if | was to tell you.” ses Charlie, getting up to 
go, “and besides, | don't want any of you to think as 'ow | am worse 
than wot | am.” 


He shook his 'cad at them sorrowful-like, and afore they could stop 'im 
he 'ad gone. Old Cook shouted arter 'im, but it was no use, and the 
others was running into the scullery to fill the bowl agin for Emma. 


Mrs. Cook went round to ‘is lodgings next morning, but found that 'e was 
out. They began to fancy all sorts o' things then, but Charlie turned up 
agin that evening more miserable than ever. 


“| went round to see you this morning,” ses Mrs. Cook, “but you wasn't 
at 'ome.” 


“I never am, ‘ardly,” ses Charlie. “I can't be—it ain't safe.” 

“Why not?” ses Mrs. Cook, fidgeting. 

“If | was to tell you, you'd lose your good opinion of me,” ses Charlie. 
“It wouldn't be much to lose,” ses Mrs. Cook, firing up. 


Charlie didn't answer ‘er. When he did speak he spoke to the old man, 

and he was so down-'arted that 'e gave 'im the chills a'most, He ‘ardly 
took any notice of Emma, and, when Mrs. Cook spoke about the shop agin, 
said that chandlers' shops was for happy people, not for 'im. 


By the time they sat down to supper they was nearly all as miserable as 
Charlie 'imself. From words he let drop they all seemed to ‘ave the idea 
that the police was arter 'im, and Mrs. Cook was just asking ‘im for wot 
she called the third and last time, but wot was more likely the hundred 
and third, wot he'd done, when there was a knock at the front door, so 
loud and so sudden that old Cook and young Bill both cut their mouths at 
the same time. 


“Anybody ‘ere o' the name of Emma Cook?” ses a man's voice, when young 
Bill opened the door. 


“She's inside,” ses the boy, and the next moment Jack Bates followed 'im 
into the room, and then fell back with a start as 'e saw Charlie Tagg. 


“Ho, 'ere you are, are you?” he ses, looking at 'im very black. “Wot's 
the matter?” ses Mrs. Cook, very sharp. 


“| didn't expect to 'ave the pleasure o' seeing you ‘ere, my lad,” ses 
Jack, still staring at Charlie, and twisting ‘is face up into awful 
scowls. “Which is Emma Cook?” 


“Miss Cook is my name,” ses Emma, very sharp. “Wot d'ye want?” 


“Very good,” ses Jack Bates, looking at Charlie agin; “then p'r'aps 
you'll do me the kindness of telling that lie o' yours agin afore this 
young lady.” 

“It's the truth,” ses Charlie, looking down at 'is plate. 


“If somebody don't tell me wot all this is about in two minutes, | shall 
do something desprit,” ses Mrs. Cook, getting up. 


“This 'ere—er—man,” ses Jack Bates, pointing at Charlie, “owes me 
seventy-five pounds and won't pay. When | ask 'im for it he ses a party 
he's keeping company with, by the name of Emma Cook, ‘as got it, and he 
can't get it.” 

“So she has,” ses Charlie, without looking up. 

“Wot does 'e owe you the money for?” ses Mrs. Cook. 

““Cos | lent it to 'im,” ses Jack. 

“Lent it? What for?” ses Mrs. Cook. 

“'Cos | was a fool, | s'pose,” ses jack Bates; “a good-natured fool. 

Anyway, I'm sick and tired of asking for it, and if | don't get it 


to-night I'm going to see the police about it.” 


He sat down on a chair with ‘is hat cocked over one eye, and they all 
sat staring at 'im as though they didn't know wot to say next. 


“So this is wot you meant when you said you'd got the chance of a 
lifetime, is it?” ses Mrs. Cook to Charlie. “This is wot you wanted it 
for, is it? Wot did you borrow all that money for?” 

“Spend,” ses Charlie, in a sulky voice. 


“Spend!” ses Mrs. Cook, with a scream; “wot in?” 


“Drink and cards mostly,” ses Jack Bates, remembering wot Charlie ‘ad 
told ‘im about blackening 'is character. 


You might ha' heard a pin drop a'most, and Charlie sat there without 
saying a word. 


“Charlie's been led away,” ses Mrs. Cook, looking ‘ard at Jack Bates. “| 
s'pose you lent 'im the money to win it back from 'im at cards, didn't 


you?” 


“And gave 'im too much licker fust,” ses old Cook. “I've 'eard of your 
kind. If Charlie takes my advice 'e won't pay you a farthing. | should 
let you do your worst if | was 'im; that's wot | should do. You've got a 
low face; a nasty, ugly, low face.” 


“One o' the worst I ever see,” ses Mrs. Cook. “It looks as though it 
might ha' been cut out o' the Police News.” 


“‘Owever could you ha’ trusted a man with a face like that, Charlie?” 
ses old Cook. “Come away from ‘im, Bill; | don't like such a chap in the 
room.” 


Jack Bates began to feel very awk'ard. They was all glaring at 'im as 
though they could eat 'im, and he wasn't used to such treatment. And, as 
a matter o' fact, he'd got a very good-'arted face. 


“You go out o' that door,” ses old Cook, pointing to it. “Go and do your 
worst. You won't get any money 'ere.” 


“Stop a minute,” ses Emma, and afore they could stop ‘er she ran 
upstairs. Mrs. Cook went arter ‘er and 'igh words was heard up in the 
bedroom, but by-and-by Emma came down holding her head very ‘igh and 
looking at Jack Bates as though he was dirt. 


“How am | to know Charlie owes you this money?” she ses. 


Jack Bates turned very red, and arter fumbling in ‘is pockets took out 
about a dozen dirty bits o' paper, which Charlie 'ad given 'im for | O 
U's. Emma read 'em all, and then she threw a little parcel on the table. 


“There's your money,” she ses; “take it and go.” 
Mrs. Cook and 'er father began to call out, but it was no good. 


“There's seventy-two pounds there,” ses Emma, who was very pale; “and 
‘ere's a ring you can have to 'elp make up the rest.” And she drew 
Charlie's ring off and throwed it on the table. “I've done with 'im for 
good,” she ses, with a look at ‘er mother. 


Jack Bates took up the money and the ring and stood there looking at ‘er 
and trying to think wot to say. He'd always been uncommon partial to the 
sex, and it did seem ‘ard to stand there and take all that on account of 
Charlie Tagg. 


“lL only wanted my own,” he ses, at last, shuffling about the floor. 
“Well, you've got it,” ses Mrs. Cook, “and now you can go.” 


“You're pi'soning the air of my front parlour,” ses old Cook, opening 
the winder a little at the top. 


“P'r'aps | ain't so bad as you think | am,” ses Jack Bates, still 

looking at Emma, and with that 'e walked over to Charlie and dumped down 
the money on the table in front of 'im. “Take it,” he ses, “and don't 

borrow any more. | make you a free gift of it. P’r'aps my ‘art ain't as 

black as my face,” he ses, turning to Mrs. Cook. 


They was all so surprised at fust that they couldn't speak, but old Cook 
smiled at ‘im and put the winder up agin. And Charlie Tagg sat there arf 
mad with temper, locking as though 'e could eat Jack Bates without any 
Salt, as the saying is. 


“I—I can't take it,” he ses at last, with a stammer. 


“Can't take it? Why not?” ses old Cook, staring. “This gentleman ‘as 
given it to you.” “A free gift,” ses Mrs. Cook, smiling at Jack very 
sweet. 


“| can't take it,” ses Charlie, winking at Jack to take the money up and 
give it to ‘im quiet, as arranged. “I 'ave my pride.” 


“So ‘ave I,” ses Jack. “Are you going to take it?” 


Charlie gave another look. “No,” he ses, “I cant take a favour. | 
borrowed the money and I'll pay it back. 


“Very good,” ses Jack, taking it up. “It's my money, ain't it?” 


“Yes,” ses Charlie, taking no notice of Mrs. Cook and 'er husband, wot 
was both talking to 'im at once, and trying to persuade 'im to alter his 
mind. 


“Then | give it to Miss Emma Cook,” ses Jack Bates, putting it into her 
hands. “Good-night everybody and good luck.” 


He slammed the front door behind 'im and they 'eard 'im go off down the 
road as if 'e was going for fire-engines. Charlie sat there for a moment 
struck all of a heap, and then 'e jumped up and dashed arter 'im. He 

just saw 'im disappearing round a corner, and he didn't see 'im agin for 
a couple o' year arterwards, by which time the Sydney gal had ‘ad three 


or four young men arter 'im, and Emma, who ‘ad changed her name to 
Smith, was doing one o' the best businesses in the chandlery line in 
Poplar. 


WHERE STILLWATER RUNS DEEP 


By B. M. Bower 
Author of “The Adam Chaser,” “The White Wolf Pack,” Etc. 
[Transcriber’s Note: This story appeared in the June 7, 1926 issue 
of The Popular magazine. This is a Project Gutenberg etext. ] 


He was an Irishman and a West Pointer and liked to fight. 
But he was also Patrick R. O’Neill, ranger of the 
Yellowstone National Forest, and his mission in Bad Canon 
was one of peace. And peace it was, but two-fisted! 


CHAPTER |. READY FOR BUSINESS. 


At the moment, Ed Murray, supervisor of the Absarokee Division of the 
Yellowstone National Forest, was peeved. “Read that!” he snorted, 
shoving a letter from his particular higher-ups in Washington into the 
hands of his stolid secretary who, by the way, comprised the entire 
office force of the Absarokee Division. 


The secretary obediently began reading in a slightly singsong tone: 


“Under separate cover we are mailing you blank township 
maps. AS a measure of economy you are instructed to have 
some member of your office force sketch in the necessary 
data, using the inclosed legends which have been made 
official for all forest-service maps. We——” 


“That’s all—never mind the official trimmings,” Murray curtly 
interrupted. “Point is this: You’re the office force. What’re you 
going to do about it? Think you can fill in the maps?” 


While the secretary calmly ruminated upon the subject of map making, 
Murray watched her with a twinkle of amusement, though that did not in 
the least degree soften his resentment against Washington. 


“| could do anything on the typewriter if it would fit in the 
machine,” Christine at length decided. “If they are big maps, | could 
fold them lengthwise without carbon, but they might slip on the 
roller, which is too slick. If it is figures, | do not mind so much, 

but if it is those funny signs for surveying | must copy them with a 
pen, and that is no joke if | am in a hurry. | think if it is much 

work, Mr. Murray, | should get more wages.” 


“Huh! Well, as you say, making maps on a typewriter is no joke, and | 
guess you’d earn your money all right!” Her employer noted the 
clearing of Christine’s placid blue eyes, gave another inarticulate 
Snort and returned to his own problem, knowing that Christine was 
unlikely to repeat his words. 


“Seems like I’ve got troubles enough in this district, fighting every 
cowman, sheepman, timberman and nester in the State. I’m always 
short-handed, always got a row on my hands with some one who thinks | 
ought to turn the reserve over to him just because we used to punch 
cows together! When | don’t, they think I’m trying to ride them on 
account of some little argument over brands that might have come up 
when | was stock inspector. 


“Some member of the office force!” he growled, remembering the letter. 
“Huh! They must think I’m runnin’ two wagons and a regular round-up 
crew in this office! Far as that goes, | could take my rangers and 

work the reserve quicker than these darned cow outfits—picked ’em off 
the range myself, most of them. But when it comes to making 

maps—— They’re like you, Christine. You could do it on the typewriter, 
you think; they might tackle it with a branding iron! Some member of 
my office force! My gosh! Take this letter, Christine. I'll tell them 
poker-faced politicians in Washington what——” 


“Do you want that in the letter?” Christine lifted her plump white 
hand to pluck the pencil from her silky blond hair. 


“Lord, no! Dog-gone that June 11th Act and its maps and pamphlets and 
systems and all that bunk! What I’m going to need is a crew of civil 
engineers and an addition on this office. Washington must think all 


forest rangers are merely desk men! Why——” 


“Should that be incorporated in the body of the letter, Mr. Murray?” 
Christine was patiently waiting with pencil point on her pad. “I could 
make a note and beg to inform them in a polite way that you have no 
office force and your secretary works until six o’clock sometimes——” 


“No!” shouted Murray. “What does Washington care how long my secretary 
works? Take this—verbatim. None of your business-college trimmings—| 
want it typed the way | say it! I'll tell them——” 


The office door opened, admitting six feet of husky young manhood who 
saluted Murray and snapped into attention while he took in the entire 
office force with flicking glances of blue eyes that twinkled 

habitually. It may go on record that the entire office force 

instinctively patted its blond hair and modestly cast down its eyes of 
blue—with sundry furtive inspections when it thought the military 
visitor was not looking. 


“Are you the forest supervisor, sir?” Somehow the habitual twinkle in 
the stranger’s eyes seemed to match a certain rollicky Irish tone of 
his voice, as if he had a joke on the tip of his tongue and needed 
scant encouragement to tell it. 


“Lam. What can | do for you?” 


“You might read these letters of Recommendation, sir, and if they suit 
you, then you might give me a job.” He grinned as he handed Murray two 
letters and stepped back. 


* * * * * 


The first letter came from the national forest service and was signed 
by the chief. It stated that the bearer, Patrick R. O'Neill, had at 

his own request been transferred from Arizona to Montana, and was 
competent to perform all duties pertaining to the forest service. The 
other was from the supervisor of the Black Mesa National Forest, 
Arizona, and spoke in highest terms of the qualifications of this same 
Patrick O'Neill. Murray read both with care before he so much as 
glanced again at the man. When he did, he saw Patrick O’Neill still 
standing at attention, still with the twinkle in his eyes. 


“Huh! Seen army service, too, haven’t you?” 


“Yes, sir. Two years and a half at West Point.” 


“Holy mackerel! Two years and a half—you learned how to make maps, 
didn’t you?” 


“Yes, sir.” 


“Lock the door, Christine! Quick, before he gets away! Damn it, man, 
you're needed in this office! Sit down and let’s talk. Christine, 
can’t you tell a joke unless it’s labeled? Unlock that door!” 


“| was taught obedience to my employer by the business college. You 
say | am to lock the door and | lock it. | should not read your mind 

or some day | lose my job.” Christine unlocked the door which she had 
obediently locked, sat down at her desk and began wiping the speckless 
old typewriter before her, while she still patiently waited for the 

letter her boss was going to write. 


“Tell me first why you quit West Point,” Murray was saying. “I’d have 
given my left arm for such a chance when | was a young man.” 


“Technically speaking, | quit, Mr. Murray, but it was merely a 
strategic move on my part. I’d rather walk out than be kicked out.” 


“Huh?” 


“Insubordination, sir. We had a major—an old woman he was, Mr. Murray. 
Always putting us through our paces in civil engineering. One day he 
called on me in class to explain just how | would go about raising a 
hundred-and-fifty-foot flagpole. | said, ‘| would call a sergeant, 

sir, and | would say to the sergeant, “Sergeant, take a detail of men 

and raise that hundred-and-fifty-foot flagpole which you see lying 
there.”’ 


“The major lost his temper, sir. He accused me of being facetious. | 
replied that no one ever heard of an officer of the United States army 
so violating the traditions of his rank as to perform the menial task 

of raising flagpoles, and that | had clearly stated the method by 

which | would go about it, just as he had requested me to do. The 
major further forgot himself, sir. He called me an impudent young 
puppy. | thereupon saluted and walked out of the classroom. My sojourn 
at West Point ended shortly thereafter, sir.” Grin and twinkle 

combined to give Patrick O’Neill a look of personified good humor. 


Murray roared with laughter; a circumstance unusual in that office 
where worry perched like a raven on his file case. 


“How about making forest-service maps? Would you call upon the office 


force and tell them to fill in the blank township maps with the proper 
data—using a typewriter?” 


Patrick O’Neill laughed. “No, | think I’d prefer to make the maps 
myself. It would be child’s play after the map making at West Point, 
and help me to familiarize myself with forest boundaries before you 
assign me to a district. If | can get hold of a couple of surfaced 
boards and a two-by-four, Mr. Murray, I'll just knock together a table 
and set it beside that north window and go to work, sir.” 


“Huh! Christine, phone the lumber yard and tell them to let Pat 
O'Neill have whatever material he wants to pick out, and send it up 
here immediately. Say it’s for the forest service.” 


So this is how Patrick O'Neill, some time of West Point and lately of 
Black Mesa, Arizona, came into the service of the Yellowstone National 
Forest. 


CHAPTER II. TOO MUCH MISERY. 


“Ed, I’m through!” Ranger Cushman tossed his hat onto the pine table 
where Pat O’Neill had whistled softly over the making of his maps, and 
where he whistled no more now that the job was beautifully finished. 
O'Neill was now waiting around the office with an expectant, eager 
look in his eyes which Murray had studiously ignored while he pondered 
the problem of keeping the happy Irishman busy. 


“Huh! What’s the trouble now? Cushman, | want you to meet Pat O’Neill; 
been making maps; part of the office force now. Well, what’s wrong 
with the Stillwater District this time?” 


“Ain't this time, Ed. It’s _all_ the time, and I’m darned good and 

tired of it. Man was not born to stand the grief I’ve stood with them 
wild cats. I’m goin’ back to the peaceful life of roughin’ broncs for 

a livin’. Why, them coyotes over on the Stillwater are so poison mean 
they won’t even speak to each other, except when they call a 
convention to devise ways and means of dealin’ me misery, and old 
Boyce is chairman of the committee. 


“They’ve cut the wires on my pasture fence every night for a month, so 
every time | want a horse | got to wrangle him afoot. They steal my 
grub. | ride day an’ night, hazin’ cattle off the reserve, and they 


drive ‘em on faster than | can drive ’em off. Why, even the sheepmen 
are gettin’ gay! Found two bands of sheep on the reserve, last week, 
over Trout Creek way. Killed a few sheep and took a shot at the 
herder, but that won’t stop ’em. They’Il keep a-comin’, now they’ve 
started. 


“Another thing: Them darn timber pirates on Blind Bridger Creek are 
cuttin’ everything they come to, regardless. Ed, it’d take a hull 
regiment of rangers with a Gatlin’ gun apiece to keep that country 
straight! Why, damn it, some of the cowmen even went so far as to hint 
| was in on the rustlin’ that’s goin’ on over there. If there’s any 

brand of cussedness they ain’t been up to, they’ll think it up while 

I’m gone. You can save your breath, Ed. This time you can’t talk me 

into goin’ back. I’m through! Ab-so-lutely, eternally through!” 


“Huh! Guess I'll have to take your word for it, Cushman. This makes 

the third time you've come in here bellerin’ that you’ve quit the 
Stillwater.” He whirled his chair around and glared hard at Pat 

O'Neill, who was making a map case of his own invention. “Now, what’re 
_you_ lickin’ your chops for, like a dog watchin’ a Christmas dinner? 
Think there’s a turkey leg comin’ to you outa this?” 


“Oh, doctor, but it listens sweet to my fightin’ Irish ears, Mr. 
Murray!” Pat O’Neill retorted, with the faintest hint of a brogue in 
his voice. 


“Huh! Think I’d give you the best ranger station in the Northwest? 
Good, three-room log house, good barn, plenty of corrals, thirty acres 
of alfalfa under ditch and over two hundred acres of good pasture land 
fenced with a four-wire fence——” 


“Cut in two or three places every night,” Ranger Cushman dourly 
interjected. 


“Well, yes, cut occasionally, but a fine pasture for all that. Most 
important district in the Absarokee Division; settled clear up to the 
base of the mountains with nesters, cow outfits, sheep ranches, all 
dead set against the forest service——” 


“Puttin’ it mild!” again from Ranger Cushman. 


“Well, | admit they’re prejudiced some. Think I’d give that district 

to a devil-may-care Irishman just because he happened to know how to 
make up a batch of maps? Huh! What d’you expect me to do, O’Neill? 
Give you the best and biggest—also the meanest and 
fightin’est—district I’ve got in my division?” 


For answer, Patrick O'Neill with the West Point figure and mien 
facetiously pantomimed his emotions in a manner that sent the blond 
secretary into shoulder-heaving convulsions of mirth. That is, he 
tilted his head to one side, licked his tongue out over one corner of 
his mouth and waggled a hand behind him like a tail. 


Ranger Cushman gave a great snort of laughter. Ed Murray roared and 
lifted a boot toward the impudent mimic. 


“Sick ’em!” he chuckled. “Dog-gone yuh! | was going to send you over 
to Stillwater to help Cushman whip that district into shape, but now 
you'll have to tackle it alone.” He eyed O’Neill thoughtfully, his 

face gradually settling to a sober look. “I dunno about it, though. 

Can you ride?” 


“Yes, sir.” O'Neill smelled serious business in the air and quit his 
foolery. 


“Huh! That’s what you said when | asked you if you could make maps, 
but—this is out West, remember. By riding, | mean—well, _riding_.” 


“They ride down in the Black Mesa country, sir.” O’Neill paused, with 
the twinkle in his eyes. “I mean—they _ride_.” 


“Black Mesa—yeah, that’s right, you’re from that country. Wel-l—you’ll 
be on your own, so to speak, once you get up there. You heard what 
Ranger Cushman said about it. On the square, do you think you can 
handle it?” 


“I'd like to try it, Mr. Murray.” 


Murray cocked a suspicious eye at him, probably wondering just what 
lay back of that sudden modesty—coupled with the Irish tone and the 
twinkle. He glanced at Cushman, caught the pitying smile on his 
saturnine face and swung back to the desk, perhaps to hide a grin. 


“All right, O’Neill, you'll take over the Stillwater District. You 

will have charge of the grazing permits and the timber sales, of 
course. You will find that the stockmen are inclined to resent the 
grazing fee of thirty-five cents a head for their stock, and if it is 
possible | should like to see a better feeling between the ranchers 
and the forest service. The service is really a protection to the 
stockmen, but as yet they look upon us as oppressors who delight in 


interfering with their inalienable rights. Boyce, of the Bar B 
Ranch—which is nearest the Stillwater station—is apparently the 
bitterest enemy we have.” 


“He’s a devil!” growled Cushman. 


“He came from Boston, but that don’t make him any the less a cowman. 
Do the best you can with him and all the rest, and I'll back you up as 
far as Washington will let me.” 


“That won’t mean a thing to yuh,” Ranger Cushman told O'Neill, with 
the emphasis born of his late tribulations. “This absent treatment for 
protection don’t go; not when you've got to fight them wild cats over 
on the Stillwater. | had Washington and Ed Murray to back me up, 
too—but my fences was cut just the same, | noticed!” 


“All in the day’s work!” O'Neill laughed, happy over the prospect. “I 
learned to mend reserve fences down on the Black Mesa. They cut them 
there, too—for a while.” 


“Meanin’, | reckon, that you tamed ’em down. But | notice you changed 
your range just the same—and I’m changin’ mine. | ain’t goin’ to Black 
Mesa, either.” 


CHAPTER Ill. A BATTLE OF WORDS. 


On a still, sunny day in July, Patrick O’Neill rode whistling down the 
steep trail that led into Lodgepole Basin. From little openings in the 
pines he could look down over a vast stretch of hills and valleys 
which formed a part of his district—a peaceful scene which held him 
silent for a space. The ranger station which would be his home lay 
farther down in the basin, a tip of its flagpole showing white above a 
grove of young pines. 


“Looks like heaven, after the jack pines and mesquite of Black Mesa,” 
he observed to his horse that stood switching flies with philosophic 
calm. “I'll stand a lot of grief before I'll quit. We’ll sure make a 

home of this place, no foolin’. Cushman wasn’t Irish. Takes the Irish 
to get a real human slant on folks. He’s a sour cuss—probably tried to 
lord it over the natives, and they wouldn’t stand for it. 


“Don’t blame ‘em. | wouldn’t let any iron-visaged ranger dictate much 


to me, if | were a rancher. The human note—no up-stage attitude—just 
be one of them, friendlylike and peaceful. That’s the ticket. Like 
gentling a bronc, this thing is going to be. Treat ’em right and 

they’ll treat you right.” 


Whereupon he resumed his whistling and jogged down to the comfortable 
log house in the grove of lodgepole pines, opened all the windows and 
went happily to work at what he called policing camp. After that he 

got out the files and studied the grazing permits, the brands, owners 
thereof and the territory assigned to each. It took the rest of the 

day and most of the evening to memorize the stuff he felt he should 

have ready behind the tip of his tongue, but he enjoyed it all and 
repeated his cheerful prophecies concerning the work of gentling 
Stillwater District. 


“That Bar B man, Boyce, seems to be the king-pin of this district,” he 
mused, as he rode abroad over his domain to familiarize himself with 
the topography of the country, just as he had made himself acquainted 
with the records. “Next on the program comes the human contact. Think 
I’ll just ride down and make friends with our Bostonian neighbor at 

the Bar B. Must be educated and intelligent—we ought to have a good 
deal in common. I’m educated, far above the average in 
intelligence—oh, you Pat O’Neill! When you tell him that, he’ll love 

you for your modesty if for nothing else!” 


So he turned his horse’s head toward the Bar B Ranch. 


The Honorable Standish Boyce of Boston was leaning over the front gate 
as O'Neill rode up, whistling under his breath, as was the carefree 

habit he had. A pair of field glasses dangled from the old man’s right 
hand, as if he had been making certain of the horseman’s identity, had 
recognized him as the new forest ranger and was now waiting to welcome 
him according to precedent and his general opinion of all 

forest-service men. 


Patrick O’Neill flung a limber leg over the cantle of his stock saddle 
and stepped down with agile grace, smiling his Irish smile as he 
strode forward with outstretched hand. 


“Mr. Boyce? I’m the new ranger in this district. O’Neill is my 
name—Pat O'Neill.” 


“Well, what of it?” Boyce still stood with his arms folded upon the 
gate, the field glasses swinging gently from their narrow strap. Cold 
gray eyes had the Honorable Standish Boyce, set deep and close to a 
high, thin nose. Beneath the nose, a thin, straight mouth, half hidden 


beneath a growth of thin, white beard, pointed to match his nose. His 
eyes had the impersonal glare of the bird he so closely resembled—an 
Uncle Sam on the warpath, O’Neill thought swiftly. 


“Oh, nothing much, Mr. Boyce!” he grinned, firm in his purpose. 
“Nothing, except that | understand you are one of the leading citizens 
of our little community, as well as the largest user of the National 
Forest, and | wanted to meet you.” 


“Well, you’ve met me. If you’re satisfied, | am. Now get off my ranch 
and stay off.” 


The spirit of a thousand generations of fighting O’Neills rose and 
looked out through the eyes of young Pat, but he hushed their battle 
cry and somehow managed to keep his Irish grin. 


“You're a bit hasty, Mr. Boyce. You and | will have a good deal of 
business to transact together as time goes on. It will be much 
pleasanter if we are friends, you know.” 


“Young man, | transact my business directly with Washington. | have 
relatives who stand high in official circles, and by virtue of their 
influence | enjoy privileges quite beyond your petty power to accord 
me. Now will you do me the favor to leave this place?” 


“When the favor becomes mutual, yes. First, | want to tell you that 

it’s my business to administer the affairs of this district on behalf 

of the government. Whether you approve or disapprove of that fact is 
of no concern to the government or to me. You may be twin brother to 
the President of these United States for all | care, Mr. Boyce, but 

the fact remains the same. Any business you have to transact with the 
forest service, you will transact with me, its accredited 
representative.” 


* * * * * 


Then the fighting O’Neills in him took a hand. They propelled him 
forward so that his blazing Irish eyes were within a foot of the cold 
gray ones. 


“Get this straight, old-timer! I’m running this neck of the woods—not 
your relatives in Washington—and you may as well learn the fact right 
here as farther down the creek! Your special privileges end right 

here, you bean-brained old pie eater! From this minute on, you haven’t 
got one damn privilege beyond what your neighbors enjoy, and if | 
catch you trying to assume that you have, I'll arrest you same as | 


would any one else! Let that sink away down deep in your cosmic 
consciousness, Mr. Boyce. The sooner you realize that this forest 
service is not run for the special benefit of any individual, the less 
grief you are going to have!” 


Boyce’s white-bearded jaw sagged in amazement. He swallowed twice, 
shook a tremulous fist at the man who had the temerity to defy him, 
and spluttered an epithet. 


“Calm yourself, Mr. Boyce,” O’Neill admonished, as he picked up the 
reins to remount. “I expect that’s pretty hard to swallow, but you 
needn’t choke over it.” 


“I— You— I'll have you dismissed—kicked out in disgrace, you—you——” 


“Oh, go off and lie down! You make me tired,” O’Neill snarled 
disgustedly from the saddle and loped back up the trail, thinking not 
of Boyce, but of the girl he had seen walk her horse to the side porch 
of the house and sit watching them, evidently listening. 


How much she had heard, he did not know—nor did he care at the moment. 
But now he wished that he had thought of something wittily biting to 

say at the last, instead of that hackneyed retort which any roughneck 
puncher on the range might have made. 


The rasping voice of the Bar B Bostonian followed him, shouting 
threats and imprecations which the increasing distance blurred to a 
vague mouthing of rage. Bluster, O’Neill reminded himself, was always 
a mark of weakness, or so folks said. If the rule held, then the 
Honorable Standish Boyce was all bark and no bite, and could safely be 
ignored. 


He had ridden a mile along the side of a ridge, taking it easy on the 
way home, when a horse lunged out through a clump of bushes into the 
trail ahead of him and wheeled so that the rider faced him. It was the 
girl he had seen at Boyce’s house, and she had evidently cut across 
country with the deliberate intention of intercepting him. At any 

rate, she was waiting for him to ride up. Which Patrick O’Neill did 

right willingly. 


“Good afternoon, Mr. Ranger,” she greeted him coolly, when he drew 
near. “I’m Isabelle Boyce, and I’m supposed to be a chip off the old 
block. At least, the neighbors say | am.” 


O'Neill laughed as he took off his hat and ran his fingers through his 
thick, brown hair. “I’d have to prove that for myself, Miss Boyce. Is 
this a continuation——” 


“Oh, no, indeed! It’s an explanation. | heard how father talked to 
you, and | heard how you talked back to father. So | just thought——” 


“If you heard your father, you must admit | had the patience of Job 
and used it.” 


“And left father boiling!” she laughed, flicking the bushes with her 
quirt. “I was really in hopes, Mr. er—er——” 


“Patrick O'Neill, at your service.” Pat reined in alongside her and 
the horses started on up the trail at a walk. 


“Oh, you’re Irish! | was in hopes the new ranger would understand and 
sympathize with the people of the Stillwater District, but if you’re 
lrish, | Suppose you'll want to fight over nothing, like all the 

rest.” 


“Not necessarily, Miss Boyce. Your father ordered me off the ranch, 
when all | wanted to do was give him a cordial shake of the hand and 
say | hoped we might be friends. | merely expostulated a bit against 
the discourtesy. | could not fail to understand him, but as for 
sympathizing—— Well, I'd first like to know what’s wrong with him.” 


“The same thing that’s wrong with all the rest of the Stillwater 

people, Mr. O'Neill. All you rangers seem to have overlooked the fact 
that this is an isolated country, where it’s very difficult to keep a 

fine sense of values. This world in here is bounded by cows, horses, 
crops and kids. The men are only servants to their live stock, and the 
women are slaves to the men. No one seems able to take a day off, to 
get out of the rut. They live in shacks, for the most part, and life 

is a monotonous grind of the very things that have made them so narrow 
and sordid. 


“Even my father,” she continued, “though he is intelligent and 
educated and can look back upon worth-while things, has grown as 
narrow as the rest. They are bored to death, and don’t even know it, 
so they hate themselves and each other, and squabble over trifles 
that——” 


“Well, they needn’t take out their spite on the forest service,” Pat 
grumbled, just to keep her going. 


“Oh, but they do!” she came back at him eagerly, her eyes alight with 
interest in her subject. “You’re—meaning the forest service—the only 
thing they can all band together to fight, don’t you see? Once you 
take that community spirit away from them, | don’t know what would 
happen. It’s the primitive impulse of self-preservation, working out 

in anormal, primitive way. It requires a Common enemy—hunger, the 
menace of some terrible creature of the wild, protection against some 
element that would destroy, and which no one man is strong enough to 
conquer alone; just as the cave men gathered on the cliffs and rolled 
rocks down upon the saber-toothed tiger. We call it community spirit, 
in our psychology classes—that’s where | learned it. 


“Here, they have plenty to sustain life according to their standards, 

and there aren’t any saber-toothed tigers, so—they pretend to 
themselves that the forest service is a menace, and they band together 
for the fight. He’s an outlet for their emotions, Mr. O'Neill. A 
psychological safety valve. Also,” she added, forestalling an Irish 
rebellion which she may have seen rising in his eyes, “it’s 

misdirected energy, of course. But it explains my father’s awful 
conduct, doesn’t it?” 


Patrick O'Neill gave her a keen look. “It explains your father,” he 
admitted, “but sure, and it don’t change the temper of him, divil a 
bit!” Then he laughed. “So the answer seems to be, Miss Boyce, that 
since they are bored with the monotony of their existence and must 
have some excitement, I’m to wallop the livin’ daylights out of the 
lot of them! And it’s not so sorry a prospect as you might suppose,” 
he added dryly. 


“I! don’t mean that at all, and you know it!” she flashed, showing a 
hint of her father’s temper—though she showed it very prettily, 
O’Neill thought. “You seem intelligent. Why don’t you use your 
personality——” 


“T will, Miss Boyce, and my fists along with it!” 


“Your personality,” she went on, ignoring him, “to give them a pride 
in the forest service? Make them see that it is really their best 

friend, that it protects their range and gives each one a fair share 

of the grazing. If you can win them over to yourself as a man, you can 
win them over to the forest service as an institution which has their 
welfare at heart.” 


“And force them back to whippin’ pups for excitement, and fightin’ 
each other. | don’t see——” 


“That’s because you won't see,” she told him impatiently. “I have it 
all analyzed, but | can’t do anything myself to help Stillwater—they 
call me ‘Queen Isabelle,’ and say I’m stuck up, and like my father. 

But you—if you can make them like you, the work is half done. Won’t 
you try, Mr. O’Neill? | heard how you talked to father, and while | 
admit he is terribly exasperating, still, that attitude of yours won’t 
make him love the service any better. If you’d seize every opportunity 
to make each individual like you personally——” 


“| will that!” cried Patrick O'Neill, beaming upon her with the Irish 
twinkle which she had perhaps noticed. “I grasp the idea, and | find 

it wonderful! But | shall need encouragement and advice—and might | 
begin with yourself, Miss Boyce?” 


“Get along with you!” cried Queen Isabelle. “I told _ you the Irish——” 


She struck her horse with the quirt and galloped away from him, 
flushed and biting her lip to keep back the laughter. Then she halted 
and wheeled, a short distance away. “I’ll advise you about the best 
way to approach father,” she called to him sweetly. “I can get his 
real opinion of you as a man——” 


“Sure, and | had that same by word of mouth, Miss Boyce!” 


“And if you really need help or advice at any time, I'll be glad to 
have you call on me.” 


“It’s a great deal of trouble you are taking, Miss Boyce, just for a 
lone ranger, but I’ll be delighted to avail myself of the privilege 
you so kindly ex——” 


Queen Isabelle laughed and rode toward him again. “Remember, Mr. 
O’Neill, that | have lived in this isolated place for more than a 
year—ever since | finished school. I’m like the rest of the 
natives—bored to death. Only, | Know it and am seizing a small 
opportunity to direct my energy in some useful channel. You may laugh, 
but | really mean it. Just living is not enough. | must be doing 
something. So if | can help you win the Stillwater over to the forest 
service and make friends of the two, | shall be much more contented 
with my lot in life; which is staying at home with father and making 

him as happy as possible. 


“That,” she added with dignity, “is my sole reason for waylaying you 
in this bold manner. | could see that you were getting an entirely 
erroneous view of the situation in your district, and that you were in 
a fair way to widen the breach between the settlers and the 


government. We'd be having regular feuds over the forest reserve in 
another year, just as some of the mountaineers of Kentucky fight the 
revenue officers. Oh, | have given the matter careful thought, | 
assure you! You are not like the other rangers, and if you really have 
the interests of the service at heart, you will do all in your power 

to promote a better feeling here.” 


“T will that, Miss Boyce! It’s a sweet little task you’ve set me, but 
with your constant guidance and encouragement I'll do it.” 


She gave him a quick, suspicious glance, refusing to laugh at his 

slightly exaggerated Irish optimism. “Just meet the people with 

kindness and courtesy, Mr. O’Neill. When you match temper with temper, 
as you did just now with father, you merely drop from a superior 

mental height to the level of—of Gus Peterson, owner of the Box S, who 
lives to fight and to boast of his brutal victories. Father knows 

better, and so do you, but he has permitted himself to drop into the 
ways of the country. There isn’t even that excuse for you at all, 

don’t you see?” 


“Miss Boyce, _you_ have the pitiless logic of a_Portia_,” Patrick 

O'Neill sighed. “For the first time in my life, | humbly apologize for 

my fightin’ Irish temper, and | promise to be a saint from this 

moment, so that Stillwater mothers shall beg the little ones at their 
knees to be sweet, loving little gentlemen and ladies, like the kind, 
forgiving young man at the ranger station, who would not hurt a fly. 
And for the encouragement to be that same, | shall choose Thursday as 
the day which | am allowed by a thoughtful government each week for 
policing camp, and | shall call if | may, and smile if | am kicked 

out.” 


“| ride nearly every day,” returned Isabelle Boyce, with a smile. 

“Always on Thursday | ride toward Castle Creek. Good-by, and remember 
that a soft answer turneth away wrath. | shall expect a good report of 
the week.” 


“A sweet little handicap she’s put upon me!” mused Patrick O'Neill, as 
he jogged homeward across the hills. “I’m to swallow my temper—that’s 
turned me out of my home and my school and every job I’ve ever held in 
my life! Pat, me lad, the girl is more dangerous than the old man, and 
it’s well for you if you face that fact at once!” 


CHAPTER IV. ODDS AGAINST HIM. 


Cottonwoods and quaking aspens along the creeks flaunted leaves of 
golden yellow to prove that fall had come, and Ranger O'Neill whistled 
a love tune under his breath as he rode down to Bad Canon post office 
for his mail. Strange as it may seem, he was at peace with his 
neighbors—or so he would have told you, with a twinkle in his eye 
which might mean more than he would care to explain. 


No mother of the Stillwater has yet been overheard in lauding the 
saintliness of Patrick O’Neill, it is true. But neither had he skinned 
his knuckles to enforce the rules and regulations of the forest 
service, and Isabelle Boyce thought well of his efforts and was still 
quite willing to ride out on a Thursday afternoon and give him 
encouragement and advice. 


“But I’ll have a matter or two to tell her next Thursday, I’m 

thinking,” he broke off his whistling to mutter, speaking to his horse 
for want of other companionship, as is the way of men who live much 
alone. “I’ve the small triumph of being asked to sit down with the 
boss of the Seven L to dinner when | rode up last Saturday to his 
house. The first ranger who ever did that, I’m sure. It’s something | 
can boast of to Queen Isabelle. 


“Also | held my temper in the matter of the sheep | found trespassing 

on the Trout Creek Range, and if | told the owner I’d hold the band 

for damages next time he drove them on, and charge him a full season’s 
grazing fee to boot, | did it politely and only once called him spawn 

of the devil and let it go at that. 


“Then there’s the timber sale on Blind Bridger Creek—I| handled that 
thief of a Blanding like a diplomat, which same | shall point out to 
Queen Isabelle. He’d broken his contract with deliberate intent, 

piling the logs this way and that in the yard, instead of all tops in 

one direction, according to agreement. | could have quarreled with the 
man and made a great talk and stir, but | did not. | calmly—and | 

Shall describe how calmly it was done!—I very calmly scaled butts and 
tops as they came, and let Blanding splutter at the loss and be damned 
to him. He’ll yard his logs according to contract next time, I’m 

thinking! 


“Pat, me lad, you’ve much to be proud of, and | shall tell her so. | 
Shall likewise point out the fact that I’m aware her respected father, 
and others as well, are running far more cattle on the forest than 
their permits call for, but that | am shutting one eye to that, since 
the season is nearly over anyway, and I’ve no mind to fight the entire 


Stillwater at this time. But when next the permits are issued, 

there'll be no violations without the penalty attached. And for these 
good deeds perhaps the queen will reward me by consenting to a little 
fishing trip next Thursday!” 


Whereupon Patrick O’Neill resumed his whispered whistling of the love 
tune he liked best, and rode contentedly into the tiny settlement that 
was called Bad Canon post office to distinguish it from the canon 
itself, and into an event which spoiled whatever vanity he may have 
indulged in because of his saintliness. 


A small group of rangemen sat dangling spurred heels from the narrow 
platform in front of the store, smoking and gossiping of this thing 

and that, when Patrick O’Neill rode jauntily up to the hitch rail and 
dismounted, still whistling the love tune under his breath. From the 
tail of his eye he saw them jerk thumbs in his direction, exchange a 
muttered sentence or two and laugh. Young Patrick O’Neill did not like 
that—being Irish; but being a saint for the moment as well, he let it 
pass. 


As he approached the store, he nodded casually toward a man or two 
whom he disliked the least, and would have walked inside quite 
inoffensively had not Gus Peterson, the owner of the Box S brand, 
reached out a hairy paw and caught O’Neill by the arm. 


“Aw, don’t be in such a damn hurry!” he arrogantly commanded. “I'd 
like to know what you let them sheep do with my grass. | think you’re 
one hell of a ranger! You can’t tell cows from sheeps! | paid good 
money for that grass. And | don’t stand for no damn ranger lettin’ 
sheep come and eat my grass!” 


“Take your dirty claw off me!” snapped the saintly Patrick O’Neill, as 
he threw off Peterson’s hand. “No sheep are on your grazing ground, 
and you know it. And | think,” he added meaningly, “if you’d count 
your cattle, you’d find you were getting your money’s worth of grass, 
all right!” 


“Yes, my cows ate grass before you come here an’, by damn, they eat 
grass when you go! Maybe you charge money for breathin’ air! Maybe——” 
“And if | did, I’d collect the same, remember that! I’m running this 
proposition, my fine bully, as you'll find out if you stick around a 

while. You’re going to pay for the grass your cows eat on the national 
forest—and you'll pay for the cows on the range, mind you! As for the 


sheep—— Well, I’m running that end of it, too.” 


“Yes, you'll be runnin’ out of this country!” Peterson bellowed 
truculently, his red face thrust close to the blazing eyes of Ranger 
O'Neill. “We don’t need no damn forest ranger in here as a boss. We 
can run our cows without help from the government, and we’ll run you 
out just like we ran out the other damn rangers!” 


“And when,” grated Patrick O'Neill, no longer wishing to be counted a 
saint, “do you expect to start running me out?” 


“I'll start now!” bawled Peterson, as he dived forward with 
outstretched arms for the grappling hold which was his pet way of 
crushing an enemy. 


Patrick O’Neill stepped backward and waited until the huge arms had 

all but embraced him. Then he lifted his right knee sharply, grabbed 
Peterson’s head and jerked it down upon that knee. The impact was 
terrific. The big rancher staggered back with a roar of pain and 

baffled rage, and as he straightened, he got a frightfully direct blow 

in his middle and another on the jaw that snapped his head backward. A 
second blow found the big jaw, and Peterson of the Box S, bully of the 
Stillwater District, crumpled down in a heap and lay there. 


“Git him!” yelled a lanky cow-puncher, one of Boyce’s riders, as 
Patrick O’Neill knew well. The puncher came in with a sideswipe, two 
others at his heels. 


Patrick O’Neill grinned and gave him the neatest uppercut West Point 
boxers could teach him. A man at his right tried to trip him, while 

the Boyce man came in again, and it was right then that the spirit of 
all the wild, fighting O’Neills came into its own. 


Young Patrick—no more a saint—lost a sleeve from his coat, which was 
likewise split up the back to his collar. He barked a knuckle against 

a man’s teeth—who thereafter grew a mustache to hide the gap in his 
grin—and his lip was cut where a flailing fist found him. But, oh, how 
the fighting spirit of all the Irish O’Neills did glory in the fray! 


“Cleaned 'em cleaner than a new shotgun!” the postmaster reported the 
incident to his wife that night. 


Ranger Patrick O’Neill did not whistle a love tune as he rode home 
with his mail, but that was chiefly because of his swollen lip, for 
the fighting spirit of the O’Neills once aroused was hard to down. 


“Pat, me lad, | think you’d better not broach the subject of a fishing 
trip, next Thursday,” he reflected, as he climbed the steep trail up 
along the west bank of Limestone Creek. “I think you'll be better 
considerin’ how you’re to convince Queen Isabelle that you’re a man of 
peace.” And then he sighed, and grinned as well as his stiff and puffy 
lip would permit. “But oh, doctor! It sure was one lovely scrimmage 
while it lasted, and it did the heart of me good to hear them howl 

that they’d had enough!” he murmured unrepentantly, and flexed his 
sore muscles in pleasant retrospection. 


* * * * * 


With the lip still swollen, and standing askew in a sardonic smile of 
irony which his twinkling eyes belied, Patrick O’Neill rode with some 
secret trepidation next Thursday to make his weekly report to the girl 
whom he had now called “Queen Isabelle” to her face. 


She listened in silence to his cheerful account of the manner in which 
he had taught Blanding a lesson in good pine timber, and when he had 
stressed his mild demeanor as much as he dared, she looked at him 
coldly and said: 


“I’ve heard another story of how you, representing the government, 
cheated Mr. Blanding out of more than twenty-five thousand feet of 
timber by scaling the butts of his logs instead of the tops. According 
to your version, he brought the loss on himself, so I'll say nothing 
about that—except that as a measure of winning the Stillwater to 
friendship with the forest service, you seem to have made haste 
backward. The timber men are all up in arms over what they call a 
government steal, and Blanding says he is going to write to Washington 
and have you removed. We can’t very well call that a gain in friendly 
confidence, but | suppose it will straighten out in time. What else, 
Mr. Ranger?” 


Patrick O’Neill thereupon told her of the trespassing sheep and how he 
had dealt with the owner. 


“That's better,” she praised him, “though if | know anything about old 
Jensen, you aren’t through with him yet by any means. You'll have to 
go carefully there, if you want to avoid trouble. Is that all?” And 

she looked very meaningly at the swollen lip. “You’ve hurt yourself, | 
see. Did you fall off your horse, Mr. O'Neill?” 


“I! did not,” Pat returned, in a distressed tone. “A Bar B man—the 
long-legged one you call ‘Little Bill-—flung out a hand in his sleep, 
as it were, and it chanced to graze my lip. It’s no more than a 


scratch, for the man was unconscious—or nearly so—when he made the 
gesture. I’m sure he never meant to touch me there, Queen Isabelle. 
And now | have to tell you that | had dinner at the Seven L Ranch last 
Saturday——” 


“Little Bill didn’t mean to strike you in the mouth, | know,” said 
Isabelle, disregarding the change of subject. “What he meant to 
do—what he still means to do, in fact, is to beat your blinkety-blink, 
do-re-mi-sol-dough brains out and spread them thinly over the entire 
Stillwater district. Or, at least, that is what | heard him saying as 

| rode past the bunk house last evening. | suppose he was dreaming 
while he slept!” 


“I think he must have been, Queen Isabelle, and others along with 
him.” 


“| suppose he also dreamed that you swaggered up to him and others at 
the post office, and boasted that you would show them who was running 
this country, thereupon attacking them with your loaded quirt.” 


Patrick O’Neill stared fixedly into her face, his own a bit pale under 
his tan. He swung his horse short around in the trail then and started 
back the way they had come. 


“Where away, Mr. Bad Man?” Isabelle’s voice held a note of panic under 
the raillery. 


Ranger O'Neill held his horse to a walk while he looked back at her. 

“I was going to bring Little Bill to you and hear him admit how the 
tongue of him lied,” he said grimly. “Or you may come with me, if it 
pleases you better than to wait.” He looked at her, eyes demanding an 
answer. 


Isabelle laughed as she rode up to him. “I was only teasing you, Mr. 
Ranger Man,” she said pacifically, perhaps because she understood the 
look she saw in his eyes. “The postmaster’s wife told me all about it. 
She saw the whole thing through the window, and heard what was said. | 
can’t blame you for fighting them, and since you did fight, I’m glad 

you whipped the bunch. Do please get down off your high horse, you man 
of peace, and let’s talk seriously. | don’t blame you for 

fighting—they must learn to respect you, | suppose, before they will 
ever come to like you, and if you had backed down from Peterson, every 
cowboy in the country would despise you for it. Not one of them would 
ever have taken you seriously after that, or given you anything but 
contempt. 


“Little Bill happens to be a great crony of Peterson’s outfit, though 
why he doesn’t work for the Box S instead of for father | never could 
tell you. He isn’t so awfully popular with our boys. Most of our 
riders are pretty good fellows, as you would discover for yourself if 
there wasn’t this grudge against the forest reserve which keeps you 
seeing their most disagreeable traits. 


“One thing | wanted to tell you, ranger man, is that Peterson and his 
bunch are going to ‘get’ you, on account of that fight. | heard Little 
Bill telling the boys so. He wanted them to go in on the scheme, but 
they wouldn’t do it: or, at least, that’s what | understood from what 
| overheard.” 


“Il take it your father would not object to the plan, at any rate.” 
Patrick O’Neill was not smiling now. 


“Father? He never would have anything to do with it! I—I happen to 
know, ranger, that he has a scheme of his own for getting rid of you.” 


“Yes? And if | might ask——” 


“| shouldn’t tell you, because it isn’t going to work, anyway. He 
merely wrote to his brother-in-law—who is my uncle, of course—in 
Washington, asking him to see that you are removed from this district 
as your conduct is most obnoxious. But that doesn’t mean anything at 
all, for | wrote in the very next mail to my uncle, and told him that 
father is merely prejudiced against the forest service in general, and 
that—that you are the most competent ranger we have ever had here. | 
said he must not pay any attention to father. He won’t, either. | 

lived with Uncle John and Aunt Martha while | was in school, and they 
know just how cranky and unreasonable father can be. So that’s all 
right. But Peterson is a different proposition. From what Little Bill 
said——” 


“| think,” said Ranger O'Neill, turning to his horse, “I had better go 
and have a little talk with our friend Peterson.” 


“You will not!” Isabelle caught him by the arm. “That’s exactly what 

you must _not_ do! | only told you so that you would be on your guard 
and refuse to be drawn into any argument, as you were at Bad Canon the 
other day. Can’t you see? If you Know how they feel, you can avoid 
coming into contact with them until they forget about it. It’s only 
because they were licked, and Peterson hates that worse than anything 
else.” 


“And would you have me stick close to my station, then?” O’Neill’s 


eyes held a sparkle it was as well Isabelle did not see. “And what 
then, if they come after me there?” 


“That,” cried Isabelle, “is beside the point! They would never dare 
attack you at the station. What | think they will do is probably start 
another quarrel with you, and when you are silly enough to fight, they 
mean to—to shoot you, for all | know! Little Bill said: ‘We’re goin’ 

to get him, next time, and get him _good_! And you’ve got to keep out, 
| tell you. All this fighting is exactly what they want.’ 


“And they’ll get what they’re wantin’ or my name is not Patrick 
O'Neill! Leave go my arm, Queen Isabelle, and let me carry the war to 
the enemy’s camp—for that’s what they taught me at West Point, and 
it’s one thing they taught that | thoroughly approve!” 


“Oh,” wailed Isabelle, while tears of anger stood in her eyes, “you’re 
such a blithering fool! All you Irish can think of is fighting! You’re 

worse than Cushman or Waller or any of the other shoot-’em-up rangers 
that had to leave or get killed. You_promised_ me you’d win them to 
you with kindness and courtesy, and if you break that promise, | hope 
they break your head!” 


“And thank you for that same, Miss Boyce,” said Patrick O'Neill, with 

icy politeness, as he sprang to the saddle. “It’s a fine example of 
kindness and courtesy you're setting me now—as like your father as one 
white bean is like another! So I'll pass it along to Peterson and 

Little Bill, and crack their heads as you so sweetly wish them to do 

by me!” 


He lifted his hat from his thick brown hair and gave her a courtly bow 
that left her furiously stamping her foot and gritting her teeth at 

him as he galloped away, headed north to the Box S Range that lay 
along Bad Canon Creek, between Lodgepole Basin and Trout Creek where 
the sheep had entered. That the trail led homeward as well never once 
occurred to Isabelle, who saw him going foolhardily to place his head 

in the jaws of the lion that roared for his bones to crunch; in other 

words, to fight on their own ground Peterson and his crowd that had 
boasted how they would get him. 


“She'll do me the favor to be thinking of me now,” said Patrick 
O'Neill to himself, though he never once looked back. 


CHAPTER V. PLOTTERS AT WORK. 


As the valley of the Stillwater River—so named because of its 
swiftness—approaches the high Rockies, it is divided into many 
sections by the streams that go rushing down to join the larger river; 
so that the valley resembles a giant hand with outstretched fingers 
pointing toward the higher peaks to the westward. 


Each branch bears a name which grew out of its most conspicuous 
characteristic, and little timber grows in the valley but crowds close 
to the base of the mountains. So the broad plateaus that lie between 
the tributaries of the Stillwater make wonderful grazing ground, while 
the creeks running down the canons are bordered with willows and 
quaking aspen groves that give shelter to the cattle and horses that 
tread down the trails from higher ground to water. 


Before the national forest reserve brought this fine cattle country 
under its Supervision and allotted to each settler certain 

well-defined grazing grounds for which he must pay an annual fee based 
upon the number of animals which feed thereon, Stillwater Valley saw 
many a range battle waged between rival ranchers. Now that the 
national forest service held all the range—or at least the best of it 
next the mountains—the fight went much the same, except that the 
policing of the forest injected a new factor into the struggle. 

Isabelle Boyce was right, and Ranger Cushman also summed up the 
situation rather accurately. The stockmen were ready to fly at each 
other’s throats for little cause, but they stood as one man against 

the forest service. 


“And it’s man by man that | must take them and make them see sense, if 
| have to crowd it down the throats of them with my fist!” mused 

Patrick O’Neill, as he reined his horse into the trail that led with 

steep and devious turnings down into Bad Canon, which he must cross in 
order to reach Peterson’s home ranch. 


“I'll talk to him fair,” Pat promised himself. “No man shall ever say 

that Ranger O’Neill rushed into a fight for the pure love of the 
scrimmage, without first giving the enemy a chance to eat his words 
and go in peace. I'll first reason with the big bully—should it so 

happen that | have time enough for that. Then if he comes at me—which 
he will!—I’ll use the fists God gave me for the purpose, and drive my 
meaning home to the point of his jaw. 


“For to teach a dog new tricks you must first convince him that you’re 
the master of him—and faith, | shall point that out to Queen Isabelle, 
should some rumors of what is to take place to-day reach her before 


next Thursday. They’ll likely be out riding, since it’s the round-up 
time, and he’ll have his friends about him, so that none can Say | 
took an unfair advantage of the man.” 


* * * * * 


So, thinking piously of his duty to Peterson, he rode splashing into 

Bad Canon Creek. A mountain trout the length of his forearm slid from 
under the very feet of his horse and, with one flip of his tail, 

darted into the shadow of a still pool sheltered by a mossy boulder, 
and Ranger O’Neill forgot the duty which brought him there and pulled 
back to the gravelly bank, dismounting in haste. For fishing stood 
close to fighting in his Irish heart, and there were other trout lying 

like slaty, living shadows in the depth of that pool. 


To cut a short, pliable willow row and take a white miller from the 

fine assortment of flies hooked into his hatband was the work of two 
minutes, with another spent in unwinding trout line and leader from a 
small card in his breast pocket, where he kept his book of cigarette 
papers. Then O’Neill led his horse into the shade and tied him there 
against wandering, pulled his hat low over his eyes to shield them 
from whipping brush and sun glare alike, and stepped catwise to the 
brink of the pool. 


His tutelage of Peterson could wait, while the trout stream called to 
the sporting blood of him. He got two trout from that small pool, 
threaded their panting gills on a bit of line which he tied to his gun 
belt—on the left side of him, since he was no fool after all—and began 
fishing upstream, going stealthily from riffle to pool, oblivious to 

all else for the time being, like all born anglers held entranced with 
the whipping of a fly out over a mountain stream, skittering it above 
the water to tempt the king of all wiliness from his dusky retreat 
beneath a rock. 


Any trout fisherman knows the lure of the next pool above, and the 
next, and yet another. Patrick O’Neill crept warily upstream, parting 
the bushes with care, landing each trout in silence and putting back 
all but the largest of his catch. Just one more pool would he whip 
before he turned back, he promised himself, and stole up to a 
willow-bordered spot, where the slack water lay enticingly under a 
high bank grown thick with bushes. 


* * * * * 


He stopped to reach forward, poised for the cast, then froze in his 
tracks aS some one beyond the bushes spoke his name. He turned his 


head and stared upward, but could see nothing save the yellow-leaved 
thicket. 


“Aw, that damn ranger!” came Peterson’s drawling voice. “Forget him! 
Plenty of time for gettin’ him outa the way. Now we'll settle about 
the cattle for Whiskers. When will he be through gatherin’ ’em?” 


“We’re through now with the bunch | told yuh about,” the voice of 
Little Bill made reply. “All you can git away with safe. They was 
throwed in on Castle Creek yesterday. That’s the reason the old man’s 
been keepin’ cattle outa Castle Creek, so the feed’ll be good to hold 
his beef steers on till he gits ready to trail "em out.” 


“Somebody'll stay with ’em, perhaps. Will you be the one, Bill?” 


“Aw, they don’t need herdin’, Gus. The drift fence holds ’em from 
crossin’ to Drew’s range and they won’t work back up over the ridge 
the other way—not with the feed like it is in there. That’s the way 
old Boyce figures on savin’ men’s wages. He’ll throw all the beef in 
there fast as we gather, and make one drive out. I’m s’posed to be 
huntin’ strays over here, Gus.” 


Peterson grunted, and another voice which O’Neill did not recognize 
spoke up, offering a few choice remarks on the subject of Boyce’s 
stinginess. He was answered by yet another, and when Peterson spoke 
again, a third man’s voice was raised in protest. 


“If you take ’em up around Lodgepole Basin and across Squaw Gulch and 
that way—why, hell! You might just as well ride up to Boyce and tell 

“em you got his steers—and what’ll he do to yuh! He’s goin’ to miss 

the bunch first time any one rides to Castle Creek, an’ a blind man 

could foller their trail. 


“Now, what yuh want to do is take ’em out on Drew’s range, on 
Limestone. We can break the drift fence there and make it look like 
the cattle done it, and take the bunch out that way, on Drew’s range, 
and haze some of Drew’s cattle back through the fence onto Castle 
Creek. That way, old Boyce won’t miss his cattle for a week, maybe. 
Neither will Drew, because he ain’t half through with his round-up 
yet. When they’re ready to make their drive out, it’ll look like the 
cattle got mixed up, is all. And if Boyce don’t find his steers over 

on Drew’s range, let ’em lock horns over it if they want to! They’re 
always fighting, anyway, over the line or some darn thing. 


“That way, there ain’t any mysterious tracks across Myers Creek and up 
Squaw Gulch way, and it’s about as close to where you want to hold 


‘em, Gus. Time the brands is healed and you get ’em down outa that 
high basin, winter’ll be on and you're dead safe. You'll make a late 
drive this year with your beef, that’s all, and you'll have all Box S 
brands—see? If that damn O’Neill don’t go prowling around up there-” 


“Aw, what’s goin’ to take him up there? That basin is hemmed in on all 
sides with young lodgepole pines, and the chances are he don’t even 
know it’s there. Yeah, that scheme oughta work fine, Gus. We’ll see 
yuh as far as the hideout, for five dollars a head, and from then on 
you'll have to handle it alone.” 


“You fellows should help change the brands, too, for five dollars,” 
Peterson objected. “A five-spot just for drivin’ the cattle is too 
much. | won’t pay five dollars for just to-night’s work.” 


* * * * * 


While they wrangled over the money, Patrick O’Neill went down the 
creek to where his horse was tied, mounted and urged the animal across 
the creek and up the farther side of the canon, taking a trail that 

led sharply away from his objective, which was the trail up from Bad 
Canon to the Box S Ranch. He wanted very much to see the three men 
whose voices he failed to recognize. 


Little Bill and Peterson, the ranger could swear to, if it came toa 
court trial for cattle stealing, but he would feel much easier in his 
mind if he had the added evidence of meeting the group riding up the 
canon where he had heard them planning the details of the crime. 


Morenci, the horse, was sweating to his ears when O’Neill finally 
reached the trail he wanted and loped along it to Bad Canon. The 
detour had been made in record time, but even so he was too late, as 
he was forced to admit when he rode down to the creek at the point 
where he had heard the discussion, and found the men gone. A 
windowless log hut set back from the creek bank beyond the willow 
thicket had been their meeting place, he discovered. There were signs 
enough of their presence—cigarette stubs on the dirt floor, burned 
matches, boot tracks, while farther back from the creek he found the 
place where they had tied their horses. 


“They went down the creek, and | missed them entirely,” he decided 
ruefully, at last. “Rode straight away from them as if the devil was 

after me, when all | had to do was stop where | was, at the creek with 

my fishing tackle, and they’d have been atop of me before they knew | 
was there—and me with the best and most peaceful excuse any man could 
want! Pat, me lad, you should be well booted for that blunder!” 


That night they would make the drive, they had said. They were wise to 
hurry the job, since there was little time to spare before the winter 
snows would send the stolen herd down from the high basin; and the 
altered brands would take some time to heal so that the theft would 
not be apparent. Furthermore, it was only a matter of days until Boyce 
or Drew would discover the broken drift fence and begin to search for 
strayed cattle. 


Ranger O'Neill rode with a cigarette gone cold from neglect between 
his lips while he pondered the best manner of protecting Boyce. He 
could ride to the Bar B and warn them—— 


“But what if those strange men are Bar B riders?” he argued the point 
with himself. “Or what if Boyce is not at home, or more likely starts 

his tongue wagging at me and stirs the Irish before | get out the 

news? I'd ride away and let Peterson put through the steal—if Boyce 
makes me mad enough. And the time is short for a ride to the Bar B and 
back again to Castle Creek soon enough to stop them. 


“Morenci, you've the mark of a good cow pony in the way you handle 
yourself on range inspection, and if you work fast enough, I’m 
thinking we can handle this little matter alone; though it’s little 
encouragement I’ve lately received for playing the patron saint to old 
Boyce. Still, there’s a way to work it that appeals to my sense of 
humor, and it’s that we’re going to do. So shake a leg, Morenci! 
You've a lot of violent exercise between you and your feed box 
to-night.” 


And Patrick O'Neill, for the first time that day, whistled under his 
breath, as he galloped, to show how content he was with his mission. 


CHAPTER VI. A QUICK CHANGE. 


Later Pat O’Neill did not whistle, though he still rode in haste. The 
afternoon was older than he had suspected when he rode up out of Bad 
Canon and across the high grazing ground that lay between his fishing 
place and Lodgepole Basin. He had a plan which he felt would work 
beautifully, if only he had time for it; but now with the sinking of 

the sun, he was not so sure. A great deal depended upon his horse, and 
he had not spared the animal in his roundabout ride to cut the 
homeward trail of Peterson and his men. 


“First, | must be sure that Boyce’s steers are safe,” he decided, and 
crossed Limestone Creek with a splash and a clatter of hoofs on the 
stones. “It’s a new range the Bar B cattle are on, and if | can read 

the mind of cow brutes, they have traveled as far down the creek as 
they can go. They will not be satisfied to stay at the upper end of 

the bottom where the grass is quite as good, but must range farther in 
the vain hope of finding range that pleases them better. At any rate, 
it’s worth the gamble.” 


As he opened the wire gate in the drift fence which separated Drew’s 
range from Boyce’s on Castle Creek just above its junction with 
Limestone, the parklike basin was dusky with the coming of night, but 
as he led his horse through, closed the gate and remounted, a steer 
snorted dew from its nostrils not far away. O’Neill turned and rode 
that way, peering down satisfiedly at the dark forms of the Bar B beef 
steers bedded down on a rise of ground just back from the creek and 
the mosquitoes and close to the fence. 


“What did | tell you, Morenci? Now, rout them up and we'll haze them 
on down the fence toward Picket Pin. If it’s through a fence they want 
to travel, they may try the other side of the fence on Picket Pin and 
welcome—and the farther they drift, the safer they’ll be, though it 
will make more work for the Bar B riders.” 


When he had finished that job and the Bar B steers were plodding in 
the dark to find another bed ground on Picket Pin, Patrick O’Neill 
cautiously lighted a match in the crown of his hat and looked at his 
watch. 


“Eight o’clock and our work only begun! Get away from here, Morenci, 
and show the stuff that’s in you!” And striking into a cow path that 
wound through thickets of aspen and across little open glades, he 
pelted away up Castle Creek to the steep trail where the rim rock 
broke down in a great slide of boulders on the divide between Myers 
Creek and Castle. 


When he reached Lodgepole Basin, his watch said ten o’clock and Ranger 
O'Neill had a deep crease between his eyebrows, for Morenci was wet to 
his ears—and that not from splashing through creeks, though he had 
crossed two—and there were more cattle to be moved. 


But these were Peterson’s and Ranger O’Neill was not so gentle. Across 
Lodgepole Basin, he galloped, to where a hundred head or more of Box S 
cattle ranged happily enough and had for their bed ground a knoll not 
far from Squaw Gulch, which was not very distant from the Myers Creek 


divide. For the Stillwater Forest Reserve, you must know, is a network 
of streams and their canons, once you are back in the hills. 


So Ranger O’Neill made a hasty gathering of Peterson’s cattle and 
hazed them along at a lumbering gallop to the fenced gap in the rim 
rock and so down into the Castle Creek pasture which was leased to 
Boyce. Just for good measure he rode after them and threw a hastily 
gathered rock or two, and the cattle went down the creek as if a full 
crew rode hard at their heels. 


Ranger O'Neill pulled up and listened until the last sound of whipping 
brush and the clicking of cloven feet against the rocks had died to 
silence. The cattle were tired after that headlong drive up Myers 

Creek to the rim. It had been steep in places and only the manner in 
which he had rushed them along had held them to the trail. Morenci was 
standing with his feet slightly braced—the mark of a tired horse—and 
his flanks palpitating with exhaustion. O’Neill listened while the 

horse caught his wind, then suddenly he leaned forward and gave the 
reeking neck a grateful slap. 


“Not a dozen horses in the district could have done it, and that’s the 
truth, Morenci!” Then he fell silent, though his thoughts went on 
quite as definitely as if he were actually speaking them. 


“No sound of riders down below there, so the cattle will quiet down 
before Peterson comes for them—he chooses late hours for his stealing, 
thank the Lord! So now let him steal his own stock, though what he'll 
think or what he’ll say when he sees their brands in the morning, | 

sure would like to know. I’d like to go and collect a bit of gratitude 

from Queen Isabelle and the Honorable Standish Boyce for this night’s 
work, but that will have to wait until Thursday, for I’m due at Blind 
Bridger to-morrow. But when | do see her, she will admit I’m doing 
much to promote peace and quiet along the Stillwater, I’m thinking.” 


Wherefore Ranger Patrick O’Neill was a contented young man although a 
weary one as he rode home under the cool stars of midnight. Morenci 
got an extra rubdown as well as his supper before O’Neill went away to 
the cabin to fill his own empty stomach. The fish he had caught were 

far past their fresh toothsomeness and he threw them away and dined 
upon what happened to stand ready cooked in the cupboard. But it was a 
good night’s work and he grinned over it frequently. 


“Murray would appreciate that!” O’Neill chuckled, as he pulled off his 
boot. He was thinking of Peterson’s slack-jawed amazement when he 
recognized the cattle he had stolen away from Castle Creek that night. 


The ranger’s last thought as he put his head on the pillow was of the 
peppery Bar B owner and his probable mystification when he found his 
beef herd over on the Picket Pin. Some one would catch a tongue 
lashing, O’Neill suspected. 


“But I'll ride over and tell him about it before he has time to 

discover the change of pasture,” he comforted himself. “Peterson was 
counting on a week or so before the rustling would be suspected, and 
I'll see Boyce before then. And Isabelle,” he added sleepily, and then 
began to dream of all that he would have to say. 


CHAPTER VII. FROM BAD TO WORSE. 


“Sure and a most loyal subject bows before the queen this day!” cried 
Patrick O’Neill, with his best brogue and a somewhat self-satisfied 
grin on his face. “I was scarce hoping you’d ride out to meet me, and 
that’s why | was taking the short cut to the Bar B this morning. I’ve 
things to report that——” 


“| should think you would have,” Isabelle Boyce told him sharply. 
“With all this mix-up over the cattle, and the trouble it’s making, | 
should think you would have something to say on the subject! Do you 
know how Tod Drew’s cattle came to be on father’s best range, and 
father’s beef herd over on that barren ground that wouldn’t furnish 
grazing for a sheep? And the drift fence down——” 


“Do | Know? It’s a night’s sleep | lost in getting full Knowledge of 
the mystery, Queen Isabelle! | drove your father’s cattle to the 
Picket Pin——” 


“Indeed?” So much meaning may be crowded into one word with a rising 
inflection that Patrick O’Neill felt a momentary panic. “I hope, Mr. 
O'Neill, you will oblige me with your reasons for so astounding a 

piece of trouble making. | am frankly curious to know what possessed 
you to commit such a deed.” 


“It was a good deed, of which | am proud to tell,” he informed her, 
secretly pleased at the dramatic change he would presently produce in 
her mood. “On last Friday afternoon | chanced to hear a plan to steal 
your father’s gathering of beef steers which he was holding on Castle 
Creek. Peterson was the leader, and they meant to tear down the drift 
fence between your father’s range and Drew’s, and drive out the steers 


that way. They would then drive as many of Drew’s cattle as they could 
handily gather through the fence and onto Castle Creek, so that it 
would look as though the cattle had broken down the drift fence and 
were trespassing of their own accord, and it would not be suspected at 
once that the beef herd was stolen. Castle Creek Basin being brushy in 
the hollows, the plan had a fair chance of success. 


“| failed to see the men—and that was a bit of bad guessing, of which 
lam not proud. But | recognized the voice of a Bar B rider, among 
others. It was late, and though | could have waited at the drift fence 

and held them up when they came, | could bring no charge against them 
unless they had actually stolen the cattle. So | thought | would play 

a trick on Peterson. 


“l went to Castle Creek and moved the Bar B steers out of harm’s 
way—regretting the poor pasturage but having little time to choose a 
range for them. Then | rode back to Lodgepole, where a bunch of 
Peterson’s cattle grazed, took them across Squaw Gulch to the head of 
Myer’s Creek, and up over the divide and through the gap to Castle 
Creek Basin. It was fast work and it was pretty work, Miss Boyce, and 

| repeat that | am proud of it!” 


* * * * * 


With lips slightly parted and eyes wider than usual, Isabelle stared 
at him and did not speak. So presently the grin smoothed itself from 
his lips and the twinkle died in his eyes and left a puzzled look 
there, which could easily turn hostile. 


“Would you rather | had let them take your father’s whole beef herd 

and run the fat off them getting them into some hidden place in the 
mountains? Or perhaps you think | should have confronted Peterson and 
fought the lot of them!” 


“Of course | don’t think you should do anything so insane! But it 

couldn’t be much worse. Why didn’t you come and tell father? Why did 
you let days go by without saying a word? Is it possible you don’t 

know that father and Tod Drew are always at sword’s points over 
something, and jump at the least excuse for quarreling? You’ve managed 
to stir up a pretty mess, Mr. O'Neill. You may have saved father’s 

beef herd—but what is that when he and Drew have sent each other 
warning that it will be shoot on sight from now on? I’ve had all | 

could do to keep father from riding over and killing Drew 

deliberately!” 


“It couldn’t be for what | did the other night,” O'Neill protested. 


“What if the fence is down and Drew’s cattle were found on your 
father’s range? That’s not a shooting matter, with sane men.” 


Isabelle gave him a withering look. “Oh, how can you be so dense! Do 
you suppose for one minute that father could ride to Castle Creek and 
discover Tod Drew’s cattle there, and his own driven over on Picket 
Pin—because there was no fence broken down _there_ to lay the blame on 
the cattle!—without doing something about it? He drove Drew’s cattle 
off with his six-shooter. He killed one and crippled another so Drew 
had to have it shot. If Tod Drew had been at that drift fence, Mr. 
O'Neill, there would have been murder! There will be yet, if something 
isn’t done to stop them, for Tod Drew shot our cattle with a shotgun! 
For a man who was going to do such great things in psychology,” she 
cried distractedly, “and instill both liking and respect for the 

forest service into the hearts of the Stillwater men, you have 

promoted as bloodthirsty a feud as ever happened anywhere! The only 
difference is that it is confined to two men, so far—though the 
cowboys are just as likely to take it up as not, just for the 

excitement of it!” 


“| have received no instructions, Miss Boyce, for guarding the morals 
of other men,” Patrick O’Neill said somewhat stiffly. “But since your 
respected parent has not yet committed a murder as well as a felony 
against his neighbor’s property, | have time enough perhaps to curb 
his homicidal tendencies. A bit of an explanation will clear the air, 
I’m thinking.” And he reached for Morenci’s dragging bridle reins. 


“You're never going to face them _now_ and tell them you did it?” 
Isabelle’s voice rose to a high note of protest. “They'll kill you!” 


But Ranger O’Neill was in the saddle and away, pelting along to Drew’s 
place, since that was closer than the Bar B. Isabelle watched him out 
of sight, then mounted and galloped up the road in the dust cloud he 
left behind him, her heart beating queerly, away up in her throat. 


* * * * * 


It is strange how training oft will drop away from a man like a 

garment of winter grown uncomfortable as summer approaches, yet fall 
into place when the need of it arises again. So with Ranger Patrick 
O'Neill when he pulled up his horse at Drew’s gate. In the years since 
West Point he had put aside much of his military bearing in everyday 
life, and he had gone rather irresponsibly out to meet life, with his 
rollicky Irish manner to the front because it was easy to wear. 


Yet when he dismounted and walked up the path to the house, his back 


was Straight and his step was alert, his chest was out and his belt 
was in and his eyes looked with keen discernment straight into the 
leathery countenance of Tod Drew, who glanced cautiously out of a 
near-by window before he opened the door to his insistent knocking. 


“Mr. Drew, | came to report what | know of the drift fence being 

broken between your range and the Bar B lease on Castle Creek last 
Friday night.” And Ranger O’Neill forthwith explained, with malice 
toward none and naming no names, but making himself perfectly clear 
for all that. 


“| have no direct evidence upon which to convict these men, for | 

failed to get a sight of them. There was little time to forestall 

them, Mr. Drew, but | did what seemed to me best as a measure of 
precaution. Since there has been a misunderstanding in the matter of 
the cattle, | stand ready to make a fair adjustment of whatever 
damages may have resulted from my removal of the Bar B herd without 
due notice. | want you to go with me to call upon Mr. Boyce, and | 

feel sure we can arrive at a friendly understanding.” Then, and not 

until then, Drew had a glimpse of the grin that was so much a part of 
Patrick O'Neill. 


Drew gave O’Neill a peculiar, squinting look. “Say, me and that old 

he-wolf has promised to swap lead however and wherever we meet up with 
each other!” he stated emphatically, at last. “I’ll have to ride up 

a-shootin’, or he'll likely think I’m scared and plug me fer a sheep!” 


“Not if | ride with you,” urged Patrick O’Neill. 
“Dern that ole pelican! he shot two steers fer me——” 


“And you killed one or two for him, but if necessary | can arrange to 
pay for the damages. There’s nothing like going straight out toward 
trouble, Mr. Drew. Nine times in ten it backs out of sight as you ride 
toward it. If you’re willing to take a chance——” 


“Oh, | was goin’ to ride over there and have it out with him,” Drew 
told him, with dark meaning. “I’m willin’ to meet the old coot 
halfway, whether it’s shootin’ or shakin’ hands!” 


“I’ve had it in mind to get you two together and see what can be done 
about clearing out this rustling. You may be the next to suffer, you 
know. I’m here to do whatever you two think best——” 


“Well, | got an idea we might set some kinda trap——” 


Shortly thereafter, Isabelle Boyce reined her horse out of the trail 

to let the two riders pass. Her heart was still beating heavily in her 
throat, but she would not acknowledge the smiling salute she received 
from Ranger O'Neill. They were headed for her father’s ranch, but she 
refused to hurry after them; instead, she waited a while before she 
turned her horse toward home. Of course, with Tod Drew talking and 
gesticulating in his usual manner, she could not think that he was 
going to do murder. Ranger O’Neill would put a stop to all that. But 
her father would rave and threaten and she doubted whether he would 
stop long enough to listen to the story which Ranger O'Neill had to 
tell, or believe it when it was told. 


But when she rode up to the house, there stood the two horses tied to 
the fence, and there were no high voices to be heard. She stood for a 
minute on the porch, looking and listening. A murmur of conversational 
tones floated out from the living room, and she went in and stood just 
outside the closed door, eavesdropping with no compunction whatever. 


“If one of my men is involved in this nefarious spoilation of the 

range,” her father’s rasping voice was saying, “I see no way of 
exculpating the others until such time as the thieves are apprehended. 
Mr. O’Neill, | must concur in one statement which you have made, and 
that is the statement that leasers of government property are entitled 
to government protection. | shall write to my relative, who stands 

very close to the head of the department of forestry in Washington——” 


Isabelle gave a relieved little laugh which caught in her throat like 
a strangled sob, and ran upstairs to choose a dainty dress—just in 
case Ranger O'Neill was invited to stay for supper. 


SECOND WIFE 
by Harry H Kroll 


(From The Atlantic Monthly) 


| 
| RECOLLECT how crazy | was about Sissy Whitley. 


She was a thick, deep girl, and turning eighteen, though as old 

in body and head as she'd ever be, | allow; | always thought of her 
as a big Jimson weed, or maybe a pokeberry bush, growing in deep 
loam beltod some old bam, in burning Jime sunshine. 


Her hair was matted, and yellow-like; it had streaks of sunburn 

in it, making an uneven tone of brass on her head. | know that don’t 
sound much; but when you think of her warm red cheeks, and her 
fine strong teeth, white as an3rthing where the black-gum brush 
reached them; and how she laughed, and how healthy she was, and 
all — weU, she just got me, that’s all. 


| was seventeen, myself, then; but mighty big for my age. | was a 
grown man, in fact; at least lots of people took me for voting age. 
Twenty, not less. 


AU | can Say is. Sissy got me. That laugh of hers — insulting, 

happy, loud, goading; and her deep thick body ... | remember the 
first time | had the feeling of all of her in my arms — as Dennis 
Sawyer would have said it, the log-load of her. It was a Sunday 
night, on our way back from preaching. Sissy had climbed up ona 
rail fence, and she slipped off and | caught her before she hit the 
ground. | thought, then, it was accident, but — anyhow, the brass 
of her hair in the moonlight; her body — and you know how spongy 
and queer and nice girl-ffeA feels, when you’re a boy; her breath, 
with just the faintest odor of snuff on it; and that laugh, husky and 
tempting — you can see for yourself, and me only seventeen, though 
big for my age and all that, and Sissy a year older, and as grown up 
and everything as she would ever be. 


She must of wanted me to kiss her, but | didn’t know that then. 
| set her on the ground. She was giggling, and | teU. you | felt queer, 
A little blind, maybe. 


‘You just ain't fitten for nothing a-tdl, Bud!’ she snickered. 


It made me a little mad. | reckon it was because | wanted her to 
get on the fence and fail again. 


‘How come | ain’t fitten for nothing? ’ | asked her. ‘Old Dennis 
Sawj’er will tell j’ou himself I’m about the best sawmill buck in these 
Forked Deer bottoms’ And Ac ain’t a man to brag on his wage 


hands.’ 


Sissy looked at me and choked back her giggles until she liked to 
bust. Finally she asked me, as if inquiring after the health of 
Dennis's old woman: ‘How is Mag Sawj’er coming along?’ 


‘Poorh’. Mighty poorly.’ 

‘Bud, reckon Mag will die?’ Now Sissy’s laugh was really gone 
‘She can’t last much longer, in reason.’ 

‘A j'ear, reckon, Bud?’ 


It seemed strange to me, all at once, that Sissy was so het up 
about an old woman- ‘Not apt,’ | told her. ‘But how come you so 
interested, huh?’ 


She just stood there in the moonlight a minute, looking odd; she 
started to giggle, then didn’t, and put her arm through mine, and 
hummed and kind of ~oved me along, till we come to her gate. 1 
still didn’t think nothing, but back in my head | must of been 
thinking something, too. But when Sissy dallied, smiling through 
the palings at me, and swaying herself and humming that silly song 
— well, the back-head thinking stopped. She wanted me to try to 
kiss her. But | was scared. What could a boy of seventeen that 
didn’t know nothing about girls do, in a fix like this? 


She said, ‘You still ain’t fitten for nothing, Bud! Good night.’ 
‘Good night. Sissy,’ | told her; and | waited, and she waited. 


| turned away a little, and so Sissy went in the house. It was a 
boxed, weather-brown shack of a house, on a rise of ground above 
the swamps of Forked Deer. It was a littered dump; kind of trashy, 
when j'ou thought of it. But | wasn’t thinking. | went home, not 
able to think much. 


‘Well, Bud,’ Dennis Sawyer asked me n«t morning at the break- 
fast table, ‘where was you out last ni*t so late?’ 


‘Preaching,’ | said. ‘And seeing Sissy Whitley there and back.’ 
| still wasn’t thinking, you see. For | knowed that Sissy had 


worked here at Sawyers’ a little, but that was before | come here. 
W’ell, Dennis looked at me, and red went over his flabby old face. 


Mag, his bean-pole hag of an old woman, she took to coughing. 

She got up and went out. It all got strange in there. It liked to took 
my appetite. But | finished my biscuit and butter and molasses 

and got out and went down to the shelter where the oxen were kept. 
It was inside a pole-fenced lot. 


There was a lot of log wagons and log carts here, for Dennis 
Sawj*er was running a sawmill. It wasn*t a big sawmill, nor a little 
one, neither; | reckon he could cut, in a twelve-hour day, eighteen or 
twenty thousand board feet — that size mill. He farmed some, too. 
In the open lands back from the swamp he had a right smart patch 
of fresh land open, and in com and peas for the bulls, and a little 
cotton, for cash crop, and to give him the flavor of being a big 
planter. He had maybe fifteen hands in the woods and at the mill, 
and some nigger tenants working the land, | boarded at the house, 
the only wage hand fed and bedded; that was because, | reckon, | 
could cook at a pinch. 


Well, | hitched up the bulls and cracked the whip and drove off to 
the woods, wanting to get off from the house, and to think of Sissy, 
too. 


Well, De nnis was grumpy when | drove back with the load. He 
looked at me pretty sour and mad. Mag was in bed. | seen her 
laying there, by the open window. At noon me and Dennis et our 
cold com bread and Yankee beans and boiled pork on the log ramps 
above the mill . Dennis kept eyeing me. He said finally: — 


‘Well, Bud, how was the sermon last night? | bet you didn*t hear 
a word of it.’ 


| said, not thinking, 'It was the same old hellfire-brimstone stuff. 
But you can’t sheer me with that mush.’ 


For some crazy reason that made old Dennis mad. He wagged 

his finger under my nose. 'Dam your pop-eyed infidel picture, ye’d 
better be skeered of hellfire! Bud, when ye get to roasting | reckon 
you'll respect God and the Devil, tool By duxn — ’ He was pant- 
ing, and red in the face as a beet. 


Heck, | didn’t want old Dennis Sawyer to get on my neck and 
fixe me! | had to hang on to this job and stay dose to Sissy. Well, 
did | back some water! 'Ah, | didn’t mean it that way, Unde 
Dennis.’ That was the name | called him by. It saved mistering 
him. 'Not the way you taken it.’ Then | got mealy-mouthed. 
‘Anyway, me and Sissy didn’t talk foolish stuff on the way home. 


WTiy, she talked mostly about you-all. How she liked to work here, 
for Mis’ Mag — how good you was to her, and all that — ’ 


Dennis stopped a hunk of pork-meat midway of his red unshaved 
jowL He was as still and quiet as a froze rabbit, or something — 
like a dock when you wake and hear it stop in the night. He just 
looked at me, odd-like. And | had to go on, messing myself deeper, 
still not thinking, except | knowed | had got his mind o£E me. 
‘Yessir, we talked about you, Uncle Dennis!’ 


‘WTiat — what did she say? ’ 


Then | wished | hadn’t got in so deep. But | floundered on, 
making it up as | went. 


‘Ah, about all this, here — ’ | waved at the logs, the sawmill and 
house, and buUs. ‘Cows, land, big sawmill, big bank account — 
you know, all that — ’ 


‘She talked about — about that, did she?’ 


‘That’s right.’ | looked at him close. His eyes was yellow and 

narrow, like a big tomcat’s. It give me the creeps, | ain’t denying. 

He all of a sudden finished his grub. Then he knocked the crumbs off 
his overalls legs. He motioned for the jug of water, and | reached 
down and handed it to him. 


He drawed the cob stopper and throwed his head back and drunk, 
the sunlight in his red, deep-cut, warty face. Then he handed the 
jug back to me to drink. | rubbed off the jug mouth on my sleeve 
when he wasn’t looking, and drunk, while he lighted his pipe. 


Dennis then slid about so that his body fit the log, and he leaned 
back against a sapling. It was Jirne, | recollect, and burning hot. | 
got drowsy after I’d packed my belly. But | was wide-awake, too, 
watching old Dennis, and him tomcattish yet. It begun to crawl into 
me — | mean, funny ideas, that made me mad, and hurt me, and 
kind of tickled me too, they was So crazy. 


D ennis talked in the voice of a man who had done a lot of thinking 
about something. ‘ I’ve often thought about men, and second wives, 
Bud — young wives, | mean.’ 


| said, ‘Well, | stfll got my first one to get’ 


He puffed and spat, not hearing; and | recollect how | just sat and 


looked at him dose. Fd always thought of Dennis Sawyer as a big 
man, but he wasn’t; he was fat around the belly, and his chest was 
right smart thkk, but his legs was skinny, and his neck thin and 
weak-like. It was his shaggy head that made him seem big — and 
the way he hunkered himself. When you looked at him, not think- 
ing, you'd have said he was old. But he wasn’t; that is, he was 
about forty-five, and had the way of somebody not quite forty. 
Bright eyes, thick healthy hair, and all that. There was just a lot of 
man in him — too much when you got to thinking how mean he 
was. To hear him carry on about sin, and talk in pious-preacher 
talk about heU and eternity and the like, you’d figure he was a good 
man; but when you seen him, as | did once, kick a steer that was 
bogged down in the blue-black mud of West Tennessee till he broke 
its bones and it died — well, you'd get a different notion. | used to 
be scared of him. That was past. | only got sick at the stomach, 
looking at him, now, thinking of his hangdog way and poor mouth 
about hard times and lack of money, and him with a bank account 
at Dyersburg, and Mag dying because he was too stingy to put her 
in the hospital. 


Well, he droned on, talking stuff he’d thought of, | reckon, in 
many a midnight, 


‘But, then,’ he sort of argued the matter with himself, ‘they is 
second wives, and second wives. Yo\mg women and young women.’ 


‘| allow so,’ | grudged him. 


He went on directly: ‘Take old Oliver Mingle, now. He lost his 

first wife. Right prime woman she was, too. So die kicked out, and 
old Mingle got to poking his nose about and exercising his eyeballs 
in s’ardi of a fraish female. He was, | recollect, sixty-five. He had 

a right smart passel of money laid up, too. Them’s the kind the 
young critters look for, and take in. You know how it shapes up — 
first wife works her fingers to the bone, saving and scraping; she 
does without so’s to accumulate for her old age and his; so she works 
herself to death. Then the second wife, more apt than not a lazy 
hunker, comes along and lives on the fat of the land. So this-here 
wench Jo Landis, from down Reelfoot way, she takes in old 01 
Mingle, and the way she leads him around by the nose and un- 
latches the pucker-strings of his purse is a sin and a shame. Know 
what. Bud? She had no more principle than a dtunk. All the while 
she was making out like she went back home to Reelfoot to see her 
mammy and pappy, why, “e was going back to a sweetheart she 
left there. Did Oliver raise hell when he got wind of it!’ 


‘Then what?’ | asked, grumpy, 


‘The gal lied out of it, drawed the wool over his eyes, till she fin- 
ished getting his money; then she snapped her fingers in his whiskers 
and walked out and taken her young man. Can you think of a 

human being that lousy? ’ 


*rd better gear the bulls/ | said, ‘and haul some logs — some of 
IVlis’ ilag s logs." 


| seen him squinch at that. It was \irgin timber. He was cutting 
it and shipping the lumber, and putting the money in the bank, 
while Ma~ died by inches. 


| went to see Sissy soon after this, a night when the moon was 
plumb full. Sissy wanted to walk, so | said all right, and we started 
off. | liked to of fell over a pile of junk on the crazy porch. Sissy’s 
old trashy paw could pile up as much as a boxcar load of plunder on 
a porch — ploughs, harness, plough points, grass sacks, shoes, stove- 
wood, dogs, dirty clothes, the devil only knows what. And the 
smells that Sissy’s maw kept the place varnished with, where she 
was too trifling to scrub and scour — well, it didn’t make you 
hanker to eat there regular. But they was clever folks, at that; they 
laughed a lot, and made you forget how trashy they was. They 
drank, and cussed, and fought; but they got on, maybe a lap or two 
ahead of star\*tion. But Sissy was different. You’ve noticed how 
pretty and purple the bloom of the Jimson weed is? She was like 
that. You mash the flower and it lets out a stink, of course; but | 
wasn’t thinking of that now. Besides, you kind of like to be around 
trashy folks, for it makes you feel you’re somebody yourself. Now, 

| never felt like much around foUcs like Tom Hombeak, and his 
sister Mary, what lived out at Roellen, where I’d come from down 
here to work for Dennis Sawyer. Mary was studying for a school- 
teacher, and was she keen ! Tom was finishing high school, and went 
well-dressed, and he could talk proper like nobody’s business. They 
liked me, too. But | always had to be on my *’s and *’s around 
them. 


Funny enough, tonight Sissy was thinking about Mary Hom- 
beak, too. You see, I’d told her about Mary, and about Tom, and 
how they wasn’t high and mighty around me, though they had a 
right to be, if they wanted to. Maiyd tried to learn me a little 
proper talk and manners, and Tom thought him and me might go 
into some kind of a business. That is, if l'd come back and maybe 


go to school some. They liked me — | could see that; and | just 
thought worlds of them. So I'd told Sissy about it, you see; and 

how me and Mary sometimes wrote letters, though | hadu’tanswered 
Mary’s last letter. 


‘Because,’ | had started to say to Sissy; then my tongue got thick 
and | couldn’t finish that it was because | was in love with Sissy — 
crazy about her, to tell the truth. 


So, as Sissy and me walked along in the moonlight, she bumped 
close to me, and laughed that funny intimate laugh of hers. It got 
me, I’m telling you. 


‘Have you writ that letter to Mary Hombeak yet, Bud?’ 


‘Aw, how could | be writing letters to anybody when I’m think- 
ing of you all the time, Sissy — night and day?’ 


She stopped in the path. ‘Do you mean that, Bud?’ 
‘| sure do mean that!’ 


So we stood there, looking at one another. Sissy peered back, to 
make sure the old man wasn’t following us. You see, the old folks 
must of been thinking about old Dennis Sawyer, and those things 
older folks think of but young folks don’t. Then Sissy laughed, and 
looked back at me ; then she took my two hands and put them on her 
and showed me how to hold her tight, right up close. All the while 

she kept giggling. 


‘You are just the no-fittenest boy ever | seen, Bud Bane! Dam 
your triiaing picture, | never seen the beat of you.’ 


| told her something — | reckon it must of been what could you 
expect in a boy that was only seventeen, and backward, though he 
looked like a man. So she said: ‘I aims to diow you how to kiss a 
girl.’ 


And she showed me. | don’t mind saying, now, that it was a 

funny experience, that first time | ever kissed a girl, and crazy 

about Sissy like | was. The second kiss had a different taste — that 

is, some different; but it was a right smart while before | actually 

got the full flavor. Of all the things | ever seen Sissy work at, kissing 
was just about the best job she could do. When you thought of it, 

she was like a song that comes from away down deep and goes away 
on the dewy wind. Or maybe she was like a stream of water gushing 


out of the side of a hill. A Jimson weed, blooming in the hot day in 
delta land. You know what | mean. | don’t Know book learning 
enough to make it sound right. But she was terrible and awful 
pretty to me, in that little time there in the moonlight on the path. 
She Snally laughed. 

‘Bud, do you like it?* 

My voice was choked and funny and flat when | told her, ‘God, 
yes.’ 

"You love me, don’t you?* 

‘God, yes. A long time.* 

‘You never told me.* 

‘| didn’t know how.’ 

‘You are just the no-cormtest boy ever | seen, Budl* 

* Anyway, old Dennis Sawyer has been talking about you.* 

‘Me?* She laughed, a lazy crazy-girl laugh, and | thought she’d 
be mad; but she was a little pleased and interested. ‘What’s that 
old mudwump been saying about me, Bud?* 


‘He’s been talking about second wives.* 


She echoed in a voice like something across a slough, ‘Second 
wives!* 


‘He’s got eyes on you, that’s what! And his old woman not dead 
yet. It makes me sick!’ 


‘So Dennis got his eye peeled on a yoiing gal for a second wife, 
huh?* 


‘God, | hope you ain’t thinking of being her ! ’ | was hot, shocked, 
and my feelings got in my voice. ‘Dum his low-down picture, he 
might at least be decent enough to wait till Mag’s dead and cold in 
her grave!’ 


Did Sissy get mad? No. She j’ust laughed. It was a lazy, f uimy 


sound. She held up her rich mouth, filled with them good teeth of 
hers, and it just got me. | took to practising on kissing her some 
mote, and | may as well admit | got good fast. You got to remember 
that | was only seventeen, and die was older, and as growed-up as 
ever die’d be. A girl like Sissy could do what she wanted with a boy 
I*e me, as well as a old man like Dennis Sawyer. So she puffed a 
little breath in my face when | stopped kiting her. 


‘listen, Bud,* said, soft. 
‘Well» what. Sissy?* 


‘listen, and if ttds punches you some place, don*t you beller too 
loud.’ 


‘| reckon | can stand it,* | told her, getting warm some more. 


All right, then. Mag’s going to kick the bucket. All right, what 

if | did marry old Dennis, then? Wait — whoa! — you said you 
could stand it, and now you stop hollering till I’m through.’ She 
held me, though | tried pretty hard to let her loose. She went right 
on: ‘What if | married him? | could loose up the pucker-strings of 
his old sock-bank, I’m telling you, Bud. He’s a low, stingy old devil. 
He’s got it coming to him. Bud, quit trying to pull loose, nowl It 
wouldn’t mean you and me breaking up. I’d make Dennis make 
you head man about the works. You’d be boss, and everything. 
Don’t you see? | could fix you up a nice room there — better’n any 
you got now; and cook good for you; and you’d be mister. Boss the 
niggers and hands at the mill. Be the whole works. And I’d have 
silk xmderwear, and silk stockings, and silk dresses, and fine shoes, 
and everything. Wouldn’t you like to see me in silk xmderwear, 
Bud?’ 


| tell you, | was shocked. Me only a boy — there wasn’t enough 
man in me yet, and the boy didn’t know what to do about this 
woman he had to contend with. | was shocked, sick, dizzy. In that 
fimny caressing voice, with kisses now and then, Sissy went on to 
outline it all. How “e’d be better off, and so would |; and then 
later we could marry, when she had nfilked the old cow dry. Be- 
sides, how many years would it take us, being married, to accumu- 
late a half, or a third, as much? She had reason in her. Sissy did. 
And | did want money. | liked to boss niggers and sawmill labor. | 
loved Sissy so awful and terrible that, scandalized as | was, | just 
couldn’t think about going away and leaving her, though she tied 
herself to old Dennis Sawyer. | tell you, | was a changed map, in 
that little while | stood there with her in my arms, and thinking of 


old Mag dying, and her marrying old Dennis, and me hanging 
aroimd the farm and sawmiU, waiting. Old Dennis had it coming 
to him, all right. But it hurt me, away deep. 


Sissy shook me, and shook me. ‘All right, Bud — say something.’ 
‘lL can’t.’ 


‘Well, think about it, then. He’s got all of fifteen thousand 
dollars- Two years would about fix it, now wouldn't it? If a second 
wife is such and such, can a second hxisband be such a much?’ 


So we walked again, and talked — Sissy done most of the talking, 
and it was aU sense. | reckon | got mad, after I’d begged her not to 
do it. We txjmed back, going to the shack. Well, it was deep late 
when | left her and went back home. 


A light was burning in the front room at Sawyer’s when | snuck 
through the gate and tried to get in without Dennis knowing. But 
he heard me. He was listening, waiting, | “was to know. | got 
door open, and was slipping in, when there he stood with a little 
brass lamp in his hand. He hadn’t pulled off his clothes or laid 
down. He looked funny, and his voice was empty. 


‘Bud, she is dead. Mag’s gone.’ 


That was all he said. For a little my flesh crawled. You never 

Saw aman, as | did, whose woman had gone, when he was waiting 
for her to go to marry a young girl, and seen her gone for good. And 
| Knowed why Mag had kicked out so much sooner than she might 
have. It was the thought of Sissy. | allow as Mag and Dennis 

must of had a fight after | left the house — about the girl. Maybe 
Mag openly accused Dennis. Women are like that. And | never 
knowed, for Dennis was there alone, and he wouldn’t talk — never. 


Now she was dead. 


Well, they put the poor old soul away with a prayer and song or 
two, there not far from Forked Deer. And right off the women 
began to talk and snicker. You know how folks talk about such 
things. Would Dennis Sawj*er start out to get him a fresh wife? 
Would he stop at old Whitley’s shack? Dennis done both of them 
very things. 


It got me in a terrible mess. Fd see Sissy now and then, and I'd 
give her hell. She’d keep me pacified with her passion and her soft 


words and kisses. When | was with her, it was like being imder a 
spell. She’d kiss me till | was drunk. I’d never loved ary other girl, 
and she wound me around her little finger. She’d plead with me not 
to get on a high horse. 


* Don’t go off on a high boss, Bud ! ’ she would plead, in that honey 
voice of hers. ‘It’s for us both, all for you. You just lay low and 

keep calm. Don’t start any hell-raising. I’m going to marry old 
Dennis an3rway; so you just stick around and have yourself a good 
job.’ 


She shook me affectionately, but | tell you | was sick in my 
souL 


‘You'll have a lot of brats by himi’ | said bitterly. 
‘Who, me? God, no!’ 
‘But — ’ | just looked at her, pop-eyed, | reckon. 


‘No, not me. Not Sissy!’ So | had the feeling, more than ever, 

that Sissy was ages older than me, though only a year in time; and 
she talked of things Fd never quite know about. For my part, | 
couldn’t tear myself from her, hating and loving her like | did. If 
I'd been older, if I'd knowed more about girls — but you see how it 
is. When a boy is in my sort of fix, he stag's; so | stayed. Me and 
Sissy sometimes would fight, and I’d say | was going to kill her. 
But she’d only say, in those honey tones, ‘Bud, would you kill me? 
You couldn’t watch me die. You Know you couldn’t.’ She had me; 
for | couldn’t. There were nights | couldn’t sleep. I’d go out in the 
woods and try to walk it off. | planned sometimes to murder old 
Dennis Sawyer. But he owed me three months* back pay; it would 
be late summer before he could sell off his lumber and pay me up. 
You can’t kill a man when things are messed up like that. And old 
Dennis was simply crazy about Sissy. At first he said that for the 
looks of things he would wait a year. But it wasn’t long before he 
wondered if he could hold out six months. Finally he said to hell 
with the gossips. 


‘To hell with ‘em, Bud!’ He overlooked my sullen ways, my 

open hate for him, and even told me all that went on in his head. 
‘If | waited a year, they’d blob; if six months, they’d blab; if no 

time a-taU, they’ll only blab-blob, so what the hell? ’ Then he might 
reach over and slap my back and grin. He was an evil devil when he 
grinned like that. ‘Don’t take it so hard, Bud. Don’t look so down 

in the mouth. | couldn’t help beating your time, now could I?’ 


| didn’t say nothing, only glowered. 


‘You see, Bud, gals will take up with growed-up men, men of 
some means, some experience and all, lots quicker than with a 
sappy boy. But you’ll have your inning — just wait. Wait for 
your second wife.’ 


‘Anyhow, | won’t pick her out before the first one’s cold in her 
grave.’ 


But it didn’t faze him. And | decided not to say the next thing 
that popped in my head: — 


‘And second wives come high — when they’re young. But fools 
like you pay the price, thinking all the time maybe you won’t have 
to.’ 


That, aS much as anjrthing, kind of reconciled me to stic king 
around. Then, maybe | hoped at the last minute Sissy would get 
cold feet. But | dili’t know Sissy. 


| heard them that night, when they had a big fight in the path. 

It was dark-moon, and | was on my way to see Sissy, and run into 
“em there in the woods. Sissy and old Dennis was at it, tooth and 
nail. | hung to the fence, listening. 


‘Well, we’re going to have a church wedding, or else!’ Sissy said. 
Dennis Sawyer clamped his foot down on that. ‘No, sir! Not by 
a dang sight. Walk up that church aisle with you, and all them 


damned women grinning up at me? God, noT 


‘If that’s the way you feel about it, then, no wedding for me and 
you!’ 


That got Dennis stirred up bad. He began to beg, then to plead, 
and for all the world it was like a dog when you take it out to shoot 
it, and it knows. | wanted to laugh and was sick at the stomach at 
the same time. 

‘You can’t go back on me now, Sissy — after we’ve — ’ 


‘All right, a big church wedding, or nothing!’ 


If it'd been Mag, Dennis would have pawed up the earth, put his 


foot down, and that’d been the end of it. But this was Sissy, and 
she was young, and her flesh was like sponge. Well, she won, as | 
knowed would. So, as the days went along, there was a scrap of 
some kind every time they met. Next it was about these-here 
invitations with the letters sticking up above the surface of the 
paper. Sissy wanted to send them to all her kin back up at Obion, 
over on Reelfoot; send ’em to all Mag’s kin, Dennis’s kin, and the 
old women he hated to march up the church aisle before. The 
church she picked out was Middle Fork Baptist Church, and it was 
about the biggest and high-and-mightiest here on Forked Deer. | 
reckon Sissy picked it because she wanted to show ’em. In a way | 
didn’t blame her, sick as | was over the whole mess. Anyhow, Sissy 
told me about it when | met her one night off from the shack; for 
now that Dennis Sawyer was comting their gal, old Whitley and his 
squaw told me to get and stay got, or Fd wish | had. 


ItiiedtobegSissy outof it. ‘Let’s you and | marry, Sissy. lam 
strong, and willing, and can alwa]* get work. We can marry — ' 


‘And live on what?’ 
‘On bread and water. I'd do it for you.’ 


‘No bread and water for me, Bud/ Her lip was turned. ‘Not 

even to be your wife. Tve had plenty of bread and water in my 
time with old Whitley and his wife, thank you; and | got my fill. 
But, honey, don’t you get discouraged and go away. You just stick 
around and be head man. Don’t you understand, darling?’ 


| don’t know that | did. | was bitter. | told her, * Well, Dennis 
has been talking to me, too. You think you’re going to pluck his 
feathers. You won’t. He’s not going to turn loose of his cash for 
you I’ 


She laughed lazily, a nasty trifling laugh, the like of which | hope 
no woman ever laughs about me, for | wouldn’t marry a second 
wife made of gold that laughed about me that way. 


‘You don’t know Sissy!’ she said. 


So there it was. | could never touch her with an argument or 
pleading. She loved me — Sissy did; but she loved silk things, too. 
The invitations went out and the decorations were bought and hung 
in the church, and old Dennis had paid for Sissy’s wedding duds, 
and diked himself out in new clothes, the like of which would have 
paid for a span of prime mules. Dennis had a sick and happy look. 


There was a watery-mouthed youngness about him. He’d worked 
off his belly some, and got a haircut, and looked, funny-like, sort of 
like regular folks. But deep down he had his sick moments. | could 
see that, watching him when he didn’t know | was looking. AH told, 
he’d put out enough cash to buy a good second-hand portable saw- 
mill already, and still had to walk up the aisle between rows of 
watching old women. Then how long did hef have any guarantee of 
keeping Sissy after he got her? | saw him watching me, now; the 
question was in that mean look in his face. But I’d stay around. 
Sissy would see to it that | was made head man. | might catch a 
load of buckshot in my belly; but there | was — I couldn’t go away. 
Maybe something would happen. I’d stick around. So it came the 
Sunday morning for the wedding, and at last | realized what men 
about to be hung come to see. 


| tell you, the last place in the world | wanted to go was to that 
church* | couldn’t go. But | would go, | Knew; and so, after | 

dressed and ate a bite of grub, | got ready. But just before going out 
| stood a long time in the middle of this room where | had stayed 
while working for Dennis. It was a drab old room, and unkept and 

a little sme%. Houses where men stay are like that. Well, this 

room | would keep sta}ing in when Sissy ran the house; but it would 
be changed. The bed would be made; maybe there’d be a carpet on 
the floor; curtains would flutter at the window. Sissy would cook 
and wash for me and look after me. | Knew that. She’d crack the 
whip and poor old Dennis Sawyer would jump. He didn’t think he 
would, but he didn’t know. As for me, I’d stay on, and make the 
best of it, seeing Sissy come and go the bride of this old heathen. 
Two years, three, at most. In the meanwhile I'd live off the fat of 
the land; then Sissy would have milked the cow, and we’d go away 
with the bucket of cream. Dennis Sawyer had it coming to him. 

Men like him make their beds, even to their second-marriage beds; 
they’re selfish, and so they have coming to them just what they get. 
Dennis thought he and Sissy would fill that marriage bed and not 
kick the slats out; but he didn’t know Sissy. 


There was a letter on my table that Dennis must have brought 
from the post office late last night and put there. But | was so sick 
that | didn’t even notice who it was from. | only knew that | was 
sick. | had grown up. | was, | reckon, as mature as I’d ever get, 
though but seventeen, going on eighteen. For I’d seen down to the 
soul of a female, and what a little ugly wart of a thing it was! A girl 
can make a man feel more sick than anything else under God’s 
heaven. Or she can lift him higher. | got my hat and went toward 
the church. 


Well, the place was crowded. All the old women, that Dennis had 
feared, were there, setting like buzzards waiting for fresh meat. 
Some kin of Sissy’s, seeing me, got up and give me the seat on the 
left-hand side, on the aisle; and so | knowed she had looked after a 
place for me. It give me a creepy feeling. The church was awful 
pretty. Flowers like you buy — and how they must of set old 

Dennis back! Then the organ started, with that wedding march, 

and ever3“thing got still as a tomb. So here Sissy come, walking by 
her paw, who wore a new Suit that come out of De nnis Sawyer’s 
pocket. Dennis come from another direction, his brother walking 
with him, like they do in town at weddings. | never seen one, but so 
they say. You thought of money. But | was looking at Sissy. | 

tell you, in her white satin dress, her veil of that funny stuff Eke dew 
on cobwebs at dawn — it got me. She seemed like an angel, for all 
she was a devil away down deep. The only color was hex cheeks, 
scarlet lips, and that brassy hair, like dull fire, through the silk lace. 
Her and Dennis met before the preacher; and | liked to bit oS my 
tongue to keep from yelling when they come to that part where if 
anybody's got anything to say why these two shouldn't be joined in 
the holy estate of matrimony — holy, good God | 


So they were married. 


Now Aey were coming back down the aisle, straight toward 

where | set. Sissy's face was curious — it was a little hard, twisted, 
but when her eyes met mine it went tender and color come fast into 
her cheeks. | knew she was going to do it, had planned to do it, 
when she passed — seemed to turn her ankle, and stopped a second 
leaning close against me. The perfume filled my nose. | reckon in 
that little time | was blind. It was Sissy’s way of saying it was all 
right: Bud, don't you beller so loud, or take this too hard; and two 
or three years isn’t so long. The “my veil got hung between me 

and the end of the bench; and so Sissy leaned against me a longer 
time till | got it xmcaught. Then she went on, me setting there with 
the color of her hair and eyes and white teeth as a sort of memory in 
my own eyes. | reckon | was plenty sick. The music stopped then 
and | got up. | don’t remember how | got out of that place. | must 

of shoved and jammed my way through the old women, who blab- 
blobbed like crows going to roost on the arms of a skeercrow. When 
| got out | must have run, for | was sweating and out of breath 

when | got to the house ahead of the bride and groom. Maybe | had 
in the back of my mind that letter. There it lay. It was from Mary . 

| ripped it open. She and Tom spoke of me so often — how | was 
such a strong, happy boy, so bright, and clean, and good. Why 
hadn't | written? By this time surely | had saved enough money 

to come on back home and enter school. Tom was wanting help 


now in his work. 


I'd have to look to my p*s and y’s. There'd be bad moments. | 
slung my duds into an old grip, took the cash for my work Dennis 
Sawyer had paid me a day or So ago, and jumped out of the window 
as Sissy and Dennis come in at the front gate. So | run, thinking 
how it would change it aU for Sissy when | was no longer there... 
her young, spoiled now by being a second wife, and married to a 
mean old skinflint like Dennis . . . would it be, | wondered, hell? 


1 ran, toting my suitcase as | did. And as | went | knew by a 
twist of instinct, just like a flash, what lots and lots of men have to 
grow old and take a second wife to leam about. 


What was it? Never mind. But you“ Il know, yourself, that day 
when you aren't any longer young, and many a girl for a second 
one, thinking it’s youth that you want. 


OUT OF THE SEA 


By Leigh Brackett 


[Transcriber’s Note: This PG etext was produced from 
Astonishing Stories, June 1942. 
Extensive research did not uncover any evidence that 
the U.S. copyright on this publication was renewed. ] 


CHAPTER ONE 


The Hordes from Below 


Anyone but Webb Fallon would have been worried sick. He was down to his 
last five dollars and quart of Scotch. His girl Madge had sketched him 
categorically in vitriol, and married somebody else. His job on the 

Los Angeles Observer_ was, like all the jobs he’d ever had, finally, 
definitely, and for all time, cancelled. 


Being Webb Fallon, he was playing a fast game of doubles on the 
volley-ball court at Santa Monica Beach, letting the sun and the salt 
air clear off a hangover. 


When he came off the court, feeling fine and heading for the water, big 
Chuck Weigal called to him. 


“So the Observer_ finally got wise to you, huh? How come?” 


Fallon grinned, his teeth white against the mahogany burn of his 
hard, lean oval face. His corded body gleamed in the hot sun, and his 
slanting grey-green eyes were mockingly bright. 


“If you must know,” he said, “I was busy drowning my sorrows on the 
night of the big quake, two weeks ago. | didn’t know anything about it 
until | read the papers next morning. The boss seemed to think | was a 
little--er--negligent.” 


Weigal grunted. “I don’t wonder. A quake as bad as the ’Frisco one, and 
you sleep through it! Phew!” 


Fallon grinned, and went on. About half-way down the beach a bright 
yellow bathing suit caught his eye. He whistled softly and followed it 
into the water. After all, now that Madge was gone.... 


He knew the girl by sight. Fallon had an eye for blonde hair and 
Diana-esque figures. That was one thing Madge and he had fought about. 


The girl swam like a mermaid. Fallon lengthened his stroke, came up 
beside her, and said, “Hello.” 


She blinked salt water out of sapphire blue eyes and stared. “I know 
you,” she said. “You’re Webb Fallon.” 


“I’m flattered.” 
“You needn’t be. | know a girl named Madge, too.” 


“Oh.” Fallon’s grey-green eyes narrowed. His lean face looked suddenly 
ugly, like a mean dog. Or more like a wolf, perhaps, with his thin 


Straight lips and slanting eyes. 
“What did Madge tell you about me?” he asked softly. 


“She said you were no good.” The blue eyes studied his face. “And,” 
added the girl deliberately, “I think she was right.” 


“Yeah?” said Fallon, very gently. He hadn’t yet got over his cold rage 
at being jilted for a dull, prosperous prig. The girl’s face was like 

a mask cut out of brown wood and set with hard sapphires. He made a 
tigerish, instinctive movement toward it. 


A wave took them unawares, knocked them together and down ina 
struggling tangle. They broke water, gasping in the after-swirl. 


Then, quite suddenly, the girl screamed. 


It was a short scream, strangled with sea-water, but it set the hairs 
prickling on Fallon’s neck. He looked past the girl, outward. 


Something was rising out of the sea. 


* * * * * 


Webb Fallon, standing shoulder-deep in the cold water, stared ina 
temporary paralysis of shock. The thing simply couldn’t be. 


There was a snout armed with a wicked sword. That and the head behind 
it were recognizable as those of a swordfish. But the neck behind them 
was long and powerful, and set on sloping shoulders. Members like 
elongated fins just becoming legs churned the surface. A wholly piscine 
tail whipped up gouts of spray behind the malformed silver body. 


Fallon moved suddenly. He grabbed the girl and started toward shore. 
The Thing emitted a whistling grunt and surged after them. 


Waves struck them; the aftersuck pulled at their legs. They floundered, 
like dreamers caught in nightmare swamps. And Fallon, through the 
thrashing and the surf and the sea-water in his ears, began to hear 
other sounds. 


There was a vast stirring whisper, a waking and surging of things 
driven up and out. There were overtones of cries from unearthly 
throats. Presently, then, there were human screams. 


Fallon’s toes found firm sand. Still clutching the girl, he splashed 


through the shallows. He could hear the wallowing thunder of creatures 
behind them, and knew that they had to run. But he faltered, staring, 
and the girl made a little choked sound beside him. 


The shallow margin of the sea was churned to froth by a nightmare 
horde. The whole broad sweep of the beach was invaded by things that, 
in that stunned moment, Fallon saw only as confused shadows. 


He started to run, toward the hilly streets beyond the beach. The 
creature with the swordfish snout was almost on them. A fish, out of 
the sea! It reared its snaky neck and struck down. 


Fallon dodged convulsively. The sword flashed down and buried itself in 
the sand not five inches from his foot. 


It never came out of the sand. A tail-less, stub-legged thing with 
three rows of teeth in its shark-like jaws fastened onto the creature’s 
neck, and there was hot mammalian blood spilling out. 


They ran together, Fallon and the girl. The summer crowds filling 

the beaches, the promenade, the hot-dog stands and bath-houses, were 
fighting in blind panic up the narrow streets to the top of the bluff. 

It was useless to try to get through. Fallon made for an apartment 
house. 


Briefly, in clear, bright colors, he saw isolated scenes. A starfish 
twenty feet across wrapping itself around a woman and her stupefied 
child. A vast red crab pulling a man to bits with its claws. Something 
that might once have been an octopus walking on four spidery legs, its 
remaining tentacles plucking curiously at the volley-ball net that 
barred its way. 


The din of screaming and alien cries, the roar of the crowds and the 
slippery, thrashing bodies melted into dull confusion. Fallon and the 
girl got through, somehow, to the comparative safety of the apartment 
house lobby. 


They found an empty place by a bay window and stopped. Fallon’s legs 
were sagging, and his heart was a leaping pain. The girl crumpled up 
against him. 


They stared out of the window, dazed, detached, like spectators 
watching an imaginative motion-picture and not believing it. 


* * * * * 


There was carnage outside, on the broad sunlit beach. Men and women and 
children died, some caught directly, others trampled down and unable to 
escape. But more than men were dying. 


Things fought and ate each other. Things of mad distortion of familiar 
shapes. Things unlike any living creature. Normal creatures grown out 
of all sanity. But all coming, coming, coming, like a living tidal wave. 


The window went in with a crash. A woman’s painted, shrieking face 
showed briefly and was gone, pulled away by a simple marine worm grown 
long as a man. The breeze brought Fallon the stench of blood and fish, 
drowning the clean salt smell. 


“We've got to get out of here,” he said. “Come on.” 


The girl came, numbly. Neither spoke. There was, somehow, nothing to 
say. Fallon took down a heavy metal curtain rod, holding it like a club. 


The front doors had broken in. People trampled through in the blind 
strength of terror. Fallon shrugged. 


“No way to get past them,” he said. “Stay close to me. And for God’s 
sake, don’t fall down.” 


The girl’s wet blonde head nodded. She took hold of the waistband of 
his trunks, and her hand was like ice against his spine. 


Out through broken doors into a narrow street, and then the crowd 
spread out a little, surging up a hillside. Police sirens were 
beginning to wail up in the town. 


Down below, the beaches were cleared of people. And still the things 
came in from the sea. Fallon could see over the Santa Monica Pier now, 
and the broad sweep of sand back of the yacht harbor was black with 
surging bodies. 


Most of the yachts were sunk. The bell-buoy had stopped ringing. 


The sunlight was suddenly dim. Fallon looked up. His grey-green eyes 
widened, and his teeth showed white in a snarl of fear. 


Thundering in on queer heavy wings, their bodies hiding the sun, were 
beasts that stopped his heart in cold terror. 


They had changed, of course. The bat-like wings had been broadened 
and strengthened. They must, like the other sea-born monsters, have 


developed lungs. 


But the size was still there! Five to ten feet in wing-spread--and 
behind, the thin, deadly, whip-like tails. 


Rays! The queer creatures that fly bat-like under water--now thundering 
like giant bats through the air! 


There were flying fish wheeling round them like queer rigid birds. They 
had grown legs like little dragons, and long tails. 


A pair of huge eels slid over the rough earth, pulled down a man and 
fought over the body. Policemen began to appear, and there was a 
popping of guns. The sirens made a mad skirling above the din. 


Some of the rays swooped to the crowded beach. Others came on, scenting 
human food. 


Guns began to crack from the cliff-tops, from the windows of apartment 
houses. Fallon caught the chatter of sub-machine guns. One of the rays 
was struck almost overhead. 


It went out of control like a fantastic plane and crashed into the 
hillside, just behind Fallon and the girl. Men died shrieking under 
its twenty-foot, triangular bulk. 


It made a convulsive leap. 


The girl slipped in the loose rubble, and lost her hold on Fallon. The 
broad tentacles on the ray’s head closed in like the horns of a half 
moon, folding the girl in a narrowing circle of death. 


* * * * * 


Fallon raised his iron curtain rod. He was irrationally conscious, 

with a detached fragment of his brain, of the girl’s sapphire eyes and 
the lovely strength of her body. Her face was set with terror, but she 
didn’t scream. She fought. 


Something turned over in Fallon’s heart, something buried and 
unfamiliar. Something that had never stirred for Madge. He stepped in. 
The bar swung up, slashed down. 


The leathery skin split, but still the feelers hugged the girl closer. 
The great ray heaved convulsively, and something whistled past Fallon’s 
head. It struck him across the shoulders, and laid him in dazed agony 


in the dirt. 
The creature’s tail, lashing like a thin long whip. 


Webb Fallon got up slowly. His back was numb. There was hot blood 
flooding across his skin. The girl’s eyes were blue and wide, fixed on 
him. Terribly fixed. She had stopped fighting. 


Fallon found an eye, set back on one of the tentacles. He set the end 
of the iron rod against it, and thrust downward.... 


Whether it was the rod, or the initial bullet, Fallon never knew, but 
the tentacles relaxed. The girl rose and came toward him, and together 
they went up the hill. 


They were still together when sweating volunteers picked them up and 
carried them back into the town. 


Fallon came to before they finished sewing up his back. The emergency 
hospital was jammed. The staff worked in a kind of quiet frenzy, with 

a devil’s symphony of hysteria beating up against the windows of the 
wards. 


They hadn’t any place to keep Fallon. They taped his shoulders into a 
kind of harness to keep the wound closed, and sent him out. 


The girl was waiting for him in the areaway, huddled in a blanket. They 
had given Fallon one, too, but his cotton trunks were still clammy cold 
against him. He stood looking down at the girl, his short brown hair 
unkempt, the hard lines of his face showing sharp and haggard. 
“Well,” he said. “What are you waiting for?” 

“To thank you. You saved my life.” 


“You're welcome,” said Fallon. “Now you’d better go before | 
contaminate you.” 


“That’s not fair. | am grateful, Webb. Truly grateful.” 


Fallon would have shrugged, but it hurt. “All right,” he said wearily. 
“You can tell Madge what a little hero | was.” 


“Please don’t leave me,” she whispered. “I haven’t any place to go. All 
my clothes and money were in the apartment.” 


He looked at her, his eyes cold and probing. Brief disappointment 

touched him, and he was surprised at himself. Then he went deeper, into 
the clear sapphire eyes, and was ashamed--which surprised him even more. 
“What's your name?” he asked. “And why haven’t you fainted?” 

“Joan Daniels,” she said. “And | haven’t had time.” 


Fallon smiled. “Give me your shoulder, Joan,” he said, and they went 
out. 


CHAPTER TWO 
Catastrophe--or Weapon? 
Santa Monica was a city under attack. Sweating policemen struggled 
with solid jams of cars driven by wild-eyed madmen. Horns hooted and 
blared. And through it all, like banshees screaming with eldritch 


mirth, the sirens wailed. 


“They'll declare martial law,” said Fallon. “Il wonder how long they can 
hold those things back?” 


“Webb,” whispered Joan, “what _are_ those things?” 

Strangely, they hadn’t asked that before. 

They’d hardly had time even to think it. 

Fallon shook his head. “God knows. But it’s going to get worse. Hear 
that gunfire? My apartment isn’t far from here. We’ll get some clothes 
and a drink, and then....” 

It was growing dark when they came out again. Fallon felt better, with 
a lot of brandy inside him and some warm clothes. Joan had a pair of 
his slacks and a heavy sweater. 

He grinned, and said, “Those never looked as nice on me.” 

Soldiers were throwing up barricades in the streets. The windows of 


Corbin’s big department store were shattered, the bodies of dead rays 
lying in the debris. The rattle of gunfire was hotter, and much closer. 


“They’re being driven back,” murmured Fallon. 


A squadron of bombers droned over, and presently there was the _crump_ 
and roar of high explosives along the beaches. The streets were fairly 
clear now, except for stragglers and laden ambulances, and the thinning 
groups of dead. 


Fallon thought what must be happening in the towns farther south, with 
their flat low beaches and flimsy houses. How far did this invasion 
extend? What was it? And how long would it last? 


He got his car out of the garage behind the apartment house. Joan took 
the wheel, and he lay down on his stomach on the back seat. 


His back hurt like hell. 


“One good thing,” he remarked wryly. “The finance company won't be 
chasing me through this. Just go where the traffic looks lightest, and 
shout if you need me.” 


He went to sleep. 


It was morning when he woke. Joan was asleep on the front seat, curled 
up under a blanket. She had spread one over him, too. 


Fallon smiled, and looked out. 


The first thing he noticed was the unfamiliar roar of motors overhead, 
and the faint crackling undertone of gunfire. They were still under 
siege, then, and the defenders were still giving ground. 


They were parked on Hollywood Boulevard near Vine. Crowds of 
white-faced, nervous people huddled along the streets. The only 
activity was around the newsboys. 


Fallon got out, stiff and cursing, and went to buy a paper. An extra 
arrived before he got there. The boy ripped open the bundle, let out a 
startled squawk, and began to yell at the top of his lungs. 


A low, angry roar spread down the boulevard. Fallon got a paper, and 
smiled a white-toothed, ugly smile. He shook Joan awake and gave her 
the paper. 


“There’s your answer. Read it.” 


She read aloud: “Japs Claim Sea Invasion Their Secret Weapon! 


“Only a few minutes ago, the Amalgamated Press recorded an official 
broadcast from Tokyo, declaring that the fantastic wave of monsters 

which have sprung from the ocean at many points along the Western Coast 
was a new war-weapon of the Axis which would cause the annihilation of 
American and world-wide democratic civilization. 


“The broadcast, an official High Command communique, said in part: ‘The 
Pacific is wholly in our hands. American naval bases throughout the 
ocean are useless, and the fleet where it still exists is isolated. In 

all cases our new weapon has succeeded. The Pacific states, with the 
islands, come within our natural sphere of influence. We advise them to 
submit peacefully.’” 


Joan Daniels looked up at Fallon. At first there was only stunned 
pallor in her face. Then the color came, dark and slow. 


“Submit peacefully!” she whispered. “So that’s it. A cowardly, 
fiendish, utterly terrible perversion of warfare--something so horrible 
that it....” 

“Yeah,” said Fallon. “Save it.” 


He was leafing through the paper. There was a lot more--hurried 
opinions by experts, guesses, conjectures, and a few facts. 


Fallon said flatly. “They seem to be telling the truth. Fragmentary 

radio messages have come in from the Pacific. Monsters attacked just 

as suddenly as they did here, and at about the same time. They simply 
clogged the guns, smothered the men, and wrecked ground equipment by 
sheer weight of numbers.” 

Joan shuddered. “You wouldn’t think....” 


“No,” grunted Fallon. “You wouldn’t.” He flung the paper down. “Yah! 
Not an eyewitness account in the whole rag!” 


Joan looked at him thoughtfully. She said, “Well....” 
“They fired me once,” he snarled. “Why should | crawl back?” 


“It was your own fault, Webb. You know it.” 


He turned on her, and again his face had the look of a mean dog. 
“That,” he said, “is none of your damned business.” 


She faced him stubbornly, her sapphire eyes meeting his slitted 
grey-green ones with just a hint of anger. 


“You wouldn’t be a bad sort, Webb,” she said steadily, “if you weren’t 
so lazy and so hell-fired selfish!” 


Cold rage rose in him, the rage that had shaken him when Madge told him 
she was through. His hands closed into brown, ugly fists. 


Joan met him look for look, her bright hair tangling over the collar 

of his sweater, the strong brown curves of cheek and throat catching 
the early sunlight. And again, as it had in that moment on the cliff, 
something turned over in Fallon’s heart. 


“What do you care,” he whispered, “whether | am or not?” 


For the first time her gaze flickered, and something warmer than the 
sunlight touched her skin. 


“You saved my life,” she said. “I feel responsible for you.” 


Fallon stared. Then, quite suddenly, he laughed. “You fool,” he 
whispered. “You damned little fool!” 


He kissed her. And he kissed her gently, as he had never kissed Madge. 


They got breakfast. After that, Fallon knew, they should have gone 
east, with the tense, crawling hordes of refugees. But somehow he 
couldn’t go. The distant gunfire drew him, the stubborn, desperate 
planes. 


They went back, toward the hills of Bel Air. After all, there was 
plenty of time to run. 


Things progressed as he had thought they would. Martial law was 
declared. An orderly evacuation of outlying towns was going forward. 
Fallon got through the police lines with a glib lie about an invalid 
brother. It wasn’t hard--there was no danger yet the way he was going, 
and the police were badly overburdened. 


Fallon kept the radio on as he drove. There was a lot of wild talk--it 
was too early yet for censorship. A big naval battle east of Wake 
Island, another near the Aleutians. The defense, for the present, was 


getting nowhere. 


Up on the crest of a sun-seared hill, using powerful glasses from his 
car, Fallon shook his head with a slow finality. 


The morning mists were clearing. He had an unobstructed view of 
Hollywood, Beverly Hills, the vast bowl of land sloping away to the 
sea. The broad boulevards to the east were clogged with solid black 
streams. And to the west.... 


* * * * * 


To the west there were barricades. There were clouds of powder smoke, 
and fleets of low-flying planes. And there was something else. 


Something like a sluggish, devouring tide, lapping at the walls of the 
huge M-G-M studios in Culver City, swamping the tarmac at Clover Field, 
flowing resistlessly on and on. 


Bombs tore great holes in the restless sea, but they flowed in upon 
themselves and were filled. Big guns ripped and slashed at the swarming 
creatures. Many died. But there were always more. Many, many more. 


The shallow margin of the distant ocean was still churned to froth. 
Still the things came out of it, surging up and on. 


Fighting, spawning, dying--and advancing. 


Joan Daniels pressed close against him, shuddering. “It just isn’t 
possible, Webb! Bombers, artillery, tanks, trained soldiers. And we 
can’t stop them!” She stiffened suddenly. “Webb!” she cried. “Look 
there!” 


Where the bombers swooped through the smoke, another fleet was coming. 
A fleet of flat triangular bodies with bat-like wings, in numbers that 
clouded the sun. Rays, blind and savage and utterly uncaring. 


Machine guns brought them down by the hundred, but more of them came. 
They crashed into heavy ships, fouled propellers, broke controls. 


Joan looked away, “And there are so few planes,” she whispered. 


Fallon nodded. “The whole coast is under attack, remember, from 
Vancouver to Mexico. There just aren’t enough men, guns, or planes to 
go round. More are coming from the east, but....” He shrugged and was 
silent. 


“Then--then you think we'll have to surrender?” 


“Doesn't look hopeful, does it? Japan in control of the Pacific, and 
this here. We’ll hold out for a while, of course. But suppose these 
things come out of the sea indefinitely?” 


“We've got to assume they can.” Joan’s eyes were dark and very tired. 
“What's to prevent Japan from loaning her weapon to her friends? Think 
of these things swarming in over England.” 


“War,” said Fallon somberly. “A hell of a long, rotten war.” 


He leaned against the car, his grey-green eyes half closed. The breeze 
came in from the sea, heavy with the stench of amphibian bodies. The 
radio droned on. The single deep line between Fallon’s straight brows 
grew deeper. He began to talk, slowly, to Joan. 


“The experts say that the Little Brown Brothers must have some kind 

of a movable projector capable of producing rays which upset the 
evolutionary balance and cause abnormal growth. Rays like hard X-rays, 
or the cosmic rays that govern reproduction. 


“California Tech has dissected several types of monsters. They say that 
individual cell groups are affected, causing spontaneous growth in 

living individuals, and that metabolism has been enormously speeded, so 
that life-cycles which normally took years now take only a few weeks. 


“They also say that huge numbers--the bulk of these creatures--are 
mutants, new individuals changed in the egg or the reproductive cell. 
All these monsters are growing and spawning at a terrific tempo. 
Billions of eggs, laid and hatched, even with the high mortality rate. 


“They’re evolving, at a fantastic rate of speed. They’re growing legs 
and lungs and becoming mammals. They’re coming out of the sea, just 
as our ancestors did millions of years ago. They’re coming fast, and 
they’re hungry.” 

He fixed the girl suddenly with a bright, sharp stare. 

“Do you think a thing as big as that is man-made?” 


* * * * * 


There was a grim, stony weariness in her face. “The Japanese say so. 
What other explanation is there?” 


“But,” said Fallon, “why not South America, too?” 


“They were probably afraid the monsters might get out of hand and 
tackle their own people,” said Joan bitterly. 


“Maybe.” Again Fallon’s eyes were distant. Then he clapped his hands 
sharply and sprang up. “Yes! Got it, Joan!” 


The quick motion ripped at the wound across his back. He swayed and 
caught her shoulder, but he didn’t stop talking. 


“Einar Bjarnsson! He was my last job. | interviewed him the day before 
the quake. | want to see him, Joan. Now!” 


She took his wrists, half frightened. “What is it, Webb?” 


“Listen,” he said softly. “Remember the radio calls from the islands? 
The monsters came out of the west here, didn’t they? Well, out 
there--_they came out of the east_!” 


Fallon explained, as he sent the car screaming perilously along winding 

mountain roads. Einar Bjarnsson was an expert on undersea life. He had 
charted tide paths and sub-sea ‘rivers,’ mapped the continental shelves 
and the great deeps. 


Bjarnsson’s recent exploration had been in the Pacific, using a 
specially constructed small submarine. His findings on deep-sea 
phenomena had occupied space in scientific journals and the Sunday 
supplements of newspapers throughout the world. 


Two days before the big quake Einar Bjarnsson returned to the place 
he called home--a small bachelor cabin on a hilltop, crammed with 
scientific traps and trophies of his exploring. Webb Fallon drew the 
assignment of interviewing him. 


“| was pretty sore at Madge, then,” Fallon confessed, “and! hada 
ferocious hangover. The interview didn’t go so well. But | remember 
Bjarnsson mentioning something about a volcanic formation quite close 
to the Pacific coast--something nobody had noticed before. It was 
apparently extinct, and the only thing that made it notable was its 
rather unusual conformation.” 


Joan stared at him. “What’s that got to do with anything?” 


Fallon shrugged. “Maybe nothing. Only | recall that the epicenter of 


the recent quake was somewhere in the vicinity of Bjarnsson’s volcano. 
| remember that damned quake quite well, because it cost me my job.” 


Joan opened her mouth and closed it again, hard. Fallon grinned. 


“You were going to tell me it wasn’t the quake, but my own bad 
character,” he said mockingly. 


There was something grim in the upthrust lines of her jaw. “I can’t 
make you out, Webb,” she said quietly. “Sometimes | think there’s good 
stuff in you--and then | think Madge was right!” 


Fallon’s dark oval face went ugly, and he didn’t speak again until 
Bjarnsson’s house came in sight. 


CHAPTER THREE 


Bjarnsson’s Submarine 


Fallon stopped the car and got out stiffly, feeling suddenly tired and 
disinterested. He hesitated. Why bother with a crazy hunch? The rolling 
crash of gunfire was getting closer. Why not forget the whole thing and 
go while the going was good? 


He realized that Joan was watching him with sapphire eyes grown puzzled 
and hard. “Damn it!” he snarled. “Stop looking at me as though | were a 
bug under glass!” 


Joan said, “Is that Bjarnsson in the doorway?” 


For the third time Fallon’s hands clenched in anger. Then he turned 
sharply, white about the lips with the pain it cost him, and strode up 
to the small rustic cabin. 


Einar Bjarnsson remembered him. He stood aside, a tall stooped man with 
massive shoulders and a gaunt, cragged face. Coarse fair hair shot 

with grey hung in his eyes, which were small and the color of frozen 
sea-water. 


He said, in a deep, slow voice, “Come in. | have been watching through 
my telescope. Most interesting. But it gets too close now. | am 
surprised you are here. Duty to your paper, eh?” 


Fallon let it pass. He might get more out of Bjarnsson if the explorer 
thought he was still with the Observer_. And then the thought struck 
him--what was he going to do if his hunch was right? 


Nothing. He had no influence. The statesmen were handling things. 
Suppose Japan did take the Pacific States? Suppose there was a war? He 
couldn’t do anything about it. Let the big boys worry. There’d be a 
beach somewhere that he could comb in peace. 


He made a half turn to go out again. Then he caught sight of a map on 
the far wall--a map of the Pacific. 


Something took him to it. He put his finger on a spot north and east of 
the Hawaiian Islands. And even then he couldn’t have said why he asked 
his question. 


“Your volcanic formation was about here, wasn’t it, Bjarnsson?” 
The tall Norseman stared at him with cold shrewd eyes. “Yes. Why?” 


“Look here.” Fallon drew a rough circle with his fingertip, touching 
the Pacific Coast, swinging across the ocean through the Gilberts and 
the Marshalls, touching Wake, and curving up again to Vancouver. 


“The volcanic formation is the center of that circle,” Fallon said. 

“It was also the epicenter of the recent quake, according to Cal-Tech 
seismologists. That’s what gave me the hunch. The monsters seem to be 
fanning out in a circle from some central point located about there.” 


“That is already explained,” said Bjarnsson. “The Japanese may have 
their projector located there. And why not?” 


“No reason at all,” Fallon admitted. “You mentioned, in your interview, 
something about a Japanese ocean survey ship coming up just as you 
left. That ship might still have been near there at the time of the 
quake, mightn’t it?” 


“It is possible. Go on.” There was a little sharp flame flickering in 
Bjarnsson’s eyes. 


Fallon said, “Could these super-evolutionary rays be caused by volcanic 
action?” 


Bjarnsson’s grey-blond shaggy brows met, and the flame was sharper in 
his eyes. “Fantastic. But so is this whole affair... Yes! If an area 


of intense radioactivity were uncovered by an earth-shift, the sea and 
all that swims in it might be affected.” 


“Ah!” Fallon’s lips were drawn in a tight grin. “Suppose the officers 

of the Japanese ship saw the beginnings of the effect. Suppose they 
radioed home, and someone did some quick thinking. Suppose, in short, 
that they’re lying.” 


“ Ja_,” whispered Bjarnsson. “Let us think.” 


“I’ve already thought,” said Fallon. “Two weeks would give them time 
to arrange everything. The important thing is this--if the force is 
man-made, even destroying the projector won’t do any good. They'll 
have others. But if it were a natural force, the psychological aspect 

of the thing alone would be tremendous. There’d be a chance of doing 
something.” 


The explorer’s deep light eyes glinted. “Our people would fight better 

if it was something they _could_ fight.” He swung to the big telescope 
mounted in the west windows. “Bah! It gets worse. Those creatures, they 
don’t know when they are dead. And the way they come! We must go soon.” 


* * * * * 


He swung back to Fallon. “But how to find out if you are right?” 
“You have a submarine,” said Fallon. 
“So has the Navy.” 


“But they’re all needed. Yours can go where the big ones can’t--and 
go deeper. These monsters are all heading for land, which means they 
gravitate to the surface. You might get through below.” 


“Yes.” Bjarnsson strode up and down the cluttered room. “We could take 
a depth charge. If we found the volcano to be the cause, we might close 
the fissure. 


“Time, Fallon! That is the thing. A few days, a few weeks, and the 
sheer pressure of these hordes will have forced the defenders back to 
the mountains and the deserts. Civilian morale will break.” 


He stopped, making a sharp gesture of futility. “Il am forgetting. The 
radiations, Fallon. Without proper insulation, we would evolve like the 
sea-things. And it would take many days to make lead armor for us, even 
if we could get anyone to do the work.” 


“Radiations,” said Fallon slowly. “Yeah. I’d forgotten that. Well, that 
stops that. Projector or volcano, you’d never reach it.” 


He brushed a hand across his eyes, all his brief enthusiasm burned 
away. He was getting like that. He wished he had a drink. 


“Probably all moonshine, anyway,” he said. “Anyhow, there’s nothing we 
can do about it.” 


“Nothing!” Joan Daniels spoke so sharply that both men started. “You 
mean you’re not even going to try?” 


“Bjarnsson can pass the idea along for what it’s worth.” 

“You know what that means, Webb! The idea would be either laughed at or 
pigeonholed, especially with the Jap propagandists doing such a good 
job. The government’s got a war on its hands. Even if someone did pay 
attention, nothing would be done until too late. It never is.” 

She gripped his arms, looking up at him with eyes like sea-blue swords. 
“If there’s a bare chance of saving them, Webb, you've got to take it!” 
Fallon looked down at her, his wolf’s eyes narrowed. 

“Listen,” he said. “I’m not a fiction hero. We’ve got an Army, a Navy, 
an air force, and a secret service. They’re getting paid for risking 

their necks. Let them worry. | had a hunch, which may not be worth a 
dime. | passed it along. Now I’m going to clear out, before anything 
more happens to me.” 


Joan’s face was cut, sharp and bitter, from brown wood. Her eyes had 
fire in them, way back. 


“Your logic,” she whispered, “is flawless.” 
“| saved your life,” said Fallon brutally. “What more do you want?” 


The color drained from the brown wood, leaving it marble. Only the 
angry fires in her eyes lived, in the pale hard stone. 


“You're remembering how | kissed you,” said Fallon, so softly that he 
hardly spoke at all. “I don’t know why | did. | don’t know why I came 
here. | don’t know....” 


He stopped and turned to the door. Bjarnsson, very quietly, was picking 
up the phone. Fallon took the knob and turned it. 


“lam sorry,” said a quiet, sibilant voice. “You cannot leave. And you, 
sir--put down that telephone.” 


* * * * * 


A small neat man with a yellow face stood on the threshold. He was 
holding a small, neat, efficient-looking automatic. Fallon backed into 
the room, hearing the click of the cradle as the phone went down. 


“You are Einar Bjarnsson?” The question was toneless and purely 
rhetorical. The black eyes had seen the whole room in one swift flick. 
“lam Kashimo,” said the man, and waited. 


“Fallon,” Webb said easily. “This is Miss Daniels. We just dropped in 
for a chat. Mind if we go now?” 


“lam afraid ...” said Kashimo, and spread his hands. “I have been 
discourteous enough to eavesdrop. You have an inventive mind, Mr. 
Fallon. An inaccurate mind, but one that might prove disturbing to our 
plans.” 


“Don’t worry,” grunted Fallon. “| have no business whatsoever, and | 
attend to it closely. Your plans don’t matter to me at all.” 


“Indeed.” Kashimo studied him with black, bright eyes. “You are either 
a liar or a disgrace to your country, Mr. Fallon. But | may not take 
chances. You and the young lady | must, sadly, cancel out.” 


“And |?” Bjarnsson asked. 


“You come with us,” said Kashimo. Fallon saw four other small neat men 
outside, close behind their leader in the doorway. 


He said, “What do you mean, ‘cancel out’?” He knew, before Kashimo 
moved his automatic. 


Kashimo said, “Mr. Bjarnsson, please to move out of the line of fire.” 


No one moved. The room was still, except for Joan’s quick-caught 

breath. And then motion beyond the west windows caught Fallon’s eye. A 
colder fear crawled in his heart, but his voice surprised him, it was 

so steady. 


“Kashimo. Look out there.” 


The bright black eyes flicked warily aside. They widened sharply, and 
the cords went slack about the jaw. Fallon sprang. 


He had forgotten the wound across his back. The shock of his body 
striking Kashimo turned him sick and faint. He knew that the little man 
fell, staggering the others so close behind him. 


He knew that Joan Daniels was shouting, and that Bjarnsson had caught 
up an ebony war-club and was using it. Shots boomed in his ears. But 
one sound kept him from fainting--the thunder of slow relentless giant 
wings. 


He got up in unsteady darkness. A round sallow face appeared. He struck 
at it. Bone cracked under his knuckles, and the face vanished. Fallon 
found a wall and clung to it. 


Hands gripped his ankle--Kashimo’s hands. Bjarnsson was outside mopping 
up. Fallon braced himself and drew his foot back. His toe caught 
Kashimo solidly under the angle of the jaw. 


“Joan,” said Fallon. The wings were thundering closer. Joan didn’t 
answer. A sort of queer panic filled Fallon. 


“Joan!” he cried. “Joan!” 

“Here lam, Webb.” She came from beyond the door, with a heavy little 
idol in her hand. It had blood on it. Her golden hair was tumbled and 
her neck was bleeding where a bullet had creased it. 


Fallon caught her. He felt her wince under his hands. He didn’t know 
quite what he wanted, except that she must be safe. 


He only said, “Hurry, before those things get here.” 


The throb of wings was deafening. Bjarnsson came in, swinging his club. 
His cragged face was bloody, but his pale eyes blazed. 


“Good man, Fallon,” he grunted. “All right, let’s go. There’s a cave 
below here. Take their guns, young lady. We’ll need them.” 


The sky beyond the west windows was clogged with huge black shapes. 
Fallon remembered the smashed windows of the department store in Santa 
Monica. “Joan,” he said, “come here.” 


He put his arm around her shoulders. He might have walked all right 
without her, but somehow he wanted her there. 


* * * * * 


They dropped down the other side of the hill into a little brush-choked 
cleft. There was a shallow cave at one end. 


“There go my windows,” said Bjarnsson, and cursed in Swedish. “In with 
you, before those flying devils find us.” 


They were well hidden. Chances were the rays would go right over 
them--after they’d finished off Kashimo and his men. Bjarnsson said 
softly, “What did they want with me, Fallon?” 


“There’s only one thing they couldn’t get from somebody else,” returned 
Fallon. “Your submarine.” 


“Yes. The mechanisms are of my own design. They would need me to 
operate it. Does that mean we are right about the volcano?” 


“Maybe. They’d have made plans to control it, of course. Or they may 
want your ship merely as a model.” 


There was silence for a while. Outside, heavy wings began to beat 
again. They came perilously low, went over, and were gone. 


Einar Bjarnsson said quietly, “I’m going to take the chance, Fallon. 
I’m going to try to get my ship through.” 


“What about the radiations?” 

“If Kashimo was planning to use the ship, he’ll have arranged for that. 
Anyway, I’m going to see.” His ice-blue eyes stabbed at Fallon. “| 
can’t do it alone.” 


Joan Daniels said, “I'll go.” 


Bjarnsson’s eyes flicked from one to the other. Fallon’s face was dark 
and almost dangerous. 


“Wait a minute,” he said gently. 
Joan faced him. “I thought you were going away.” 


“I’ve changed my mind.” Looking at her, at her blue, unsympathetic 


eyes, Fallon wondered if he really had. Perhaps the stunning shock of 
all that had happened had unsettled him. 


Joan put both hands on his shoulders and looked straight into his eyes. 
“What kind of a man are you, Webb Fallon?” 


“God knows,” he said. “Where do you keep your boat, Bjarnsson?” 


“In a private steel-and-concrete building at Wilmington. Some of the 
improvements are of interest to certain people. | keep them locked 
safely away. Or so | thought.” 


Fallon rose stiffly. “Kashimo didn’t come in a car, that’s certain. 
He’d have been arrested on sight. Any place for a plane to land near 
here?” 


The explorer shook his head. “Unless it could come straight down.” 
Fallon snapped his finger. “A helicopter! That’s it.” 


He led the way out. They found the ‘copter on a small level space 
beyond the shoulder of the hill. Fallon nodded. 


“Ingenious little chaps. The ship’s painted like an Army plane. Any 
pilot would think it was a special job and let it severely alone.” He 
turned abruptly to Joan. 


“Take my car,” he told her. “Get away from here, fast. Find someone in 
authority and make him listen--just in case.” 


She nodded. “Webb, why are you going?” 


“Because there isn’t time to get anyone else,” he told her roughly. 
“Because there’s a Story there....” 


He stopped, startled at what he had said. “Yes,” he said slowly, “a 
story. My story. Oh hell, why did you have to come along?” 


He put his hands suddenly back of her head and tilted her face up, his 
fingers buried in the warm curls at the base of her neck. 


“Il was all set,” he whispered savagely. “I knew all the answers. And 
then you showed up. If you hadn’t, I’d be half-way to Miami by now. I’d 
still be sure of myself. | wouldn’t be so damned confused, thinking one 
way and feeling another...” 


She kissed him suddenly, warmly. “I'll make somebody listen,” she said. 
“And then I'll wait--and pray.” 


Then she was gone. In a minute he heard the car start. 


“Come on,” he snarled at Bjarnsson. “I remember you said you fly.” 


CHAPTER FOUR 


A Dead Man Comes Back 


It was a nightmare trip. The battle below was terribly clear. Twice 
they dodged flights of the giant rays, saved only because the scent of 
food kept the attention of the brutes on the ground. 


The harbor basin at Wilmington was choked with slippery, struggling 
beasts. There was hardly a sign of shipping. Bjarnsson made for the 
flat top of a square building, completely surrounded. 


A flight of rays went over just as they landed. A trap door in the roof 
raised and was slammed shut again. 


“Now,” said Fallon grimly, and jumped out. 
They were almost to the trap when a ray sighted them. Fallon shot it 
through the eye, but others followed. Bjarnsson wrenched up the trap. A 


surprised yellow face peered up, vanished in a crimson smear. 


Bjarnsson hauled the body out and threw it as far as he could. The rays 
fought over it like monstrous gulls over a fish head. 


Fallen retched and followed Bjarnsson down. 
There were three other men in the building. One tried to shoot it out 
and was killed. The others were mechanics, with no stomachs for the 


guns. 


They looked over the sub, a small stubby thing of unusual design, and 
Bjarnsson nodded his gaunt shaggy head. 


“These suits of leaded fabric,” he said. “One big, for me. The other 
smaller, for Kashimo, perhaps. Can you get into it?” 


Fallon grunted. “I guess so. Hey! Look there.” 


“Ha! A depth charge, held in the claws | use for picking specimens from 
the ocean floor. They have prepared well, Fallon.” 


“You know what that means!” Fallon was aware of a forgotten, surging 
excitement. His palms came together with a ringing crack. 


“| was right! Kashimo was going to hold you here until the Government 
capitulated. Then he was going out to shut off the power. There’s 

no projector, Bjarnsson. It _was_ the volcano. If we can close that 
fissure while there’s still resistance, we'll have ’em licked!” 


Bjarnsson’s ice-blue eyes fixed Fallon with a sharp, unwavering stare, 
and he spoke slowly, calmly, almost without expression. 


“It will take about three days to get there, working together. One fit 
of cowardice or indecision, one display of nerves or temper may destroy 
what slight chance we have.” 


“You mean,” said Fallon, “you wish you had someone you could depend 
on.” He smiled crookedly. “I’ll do my best, Bjarnsson.” 


They struggled into the clumsy lead armor and shuffled into the small 
control room of the submarine. Everything had been prepared in advance. 
In a few seconds, automatic machinery was lowering the sub into its 

Slip. 


Water slapped the hull. Bjarnsson started the motors. They went forward 
slowly, through doors that opened electrically. 


Ballast hissed and snarled into the tanks. 


Bjarnsson said, “If we can get through this first pack, into deep 
water, we may make it.” He pointed to a knife-switch. “Pull it.” 


Fallon did. Nothing seemed to happen. Bjarnsson sat hunched over the 
controls, cold blue eyes fixed on the periscope screen. Fallon had a 
swift, horrible sense of suffocation--the steel wall of the sub curving 

low over his helmeted head, the surge of huge floundering bodies in the 
water outside. 


Something struck the hull. The little ship canted. Fallon gripped his 
seat with rigid, painful hands. Bjarnsson’s armored, unhuman shoulders 
moved convulsively with effort. Fallon felt a raw panic scream rising 


in his throat.... 


* * * * * 


He choked it back. Heavy muffled blows shook the submarine. The motors 
churned and shook. Fallon was afraid they were going to stop. Sweat 
dripped in his eyes, misted his helmet pane. 


The screws labored on. Fallon heard the tanks filling, and knew that 
they were going deeper. The blows on the hull grew fewer, farther 
between. Fallon began to breath again. 


Einar Bjarnsson relaxed, just a little. His voice came muffled by his 
helmet. “The worst, Fallon--we’re through it.” 


Fallon’s throat was as dry as his face was wet. “But how?” 


“Sometimes, in the deeps, one meets creatures. Hungry creatures, as 
large even as this ship. So | prepared the hull. That switch transforms 

us into a travelling electric shock, strong enough to discourage almost 
anything. | hoped it would get us through.” 


Thinking of what might have happened, Fallon shut his jaw hard. His 
voice was unnaturally steady as he asked, “What now?” 


“Now you learn to operate the ship, in case something should happen to 
me.” Bjarnsson’s small blue eyes glinted through his helmet pane. “Too 
bad there is not a radio here, Fallon, so that you might broadcast as 

we go. As it is, | fear the world may miss a very exciting story.” 


“For God’s sake,” said Fallon wearily, and he wasn’t swearing. “Let’s 
not make this any tougher. Okay. This is the master switch....” 


In the next twenty-four hours, Fallon learned to handle the submarine 
passably well. Built for a crew of two, the controls were fairly 

simple, once explained. Nothing else was touched. The only extra switch 
that mattered was the one that released the depth charge. 


For an endless, monotonous hell, Fallon stood watch and watch about 
with Bjarnsson, one at the controls, one operating the battery 

of observation ’scopes, never sleeping. They saved on oxygen as 

a precaution, which added to the suffocating discomfort of the 
helmet-filters. 


Black, close, nerve-rasping hours crawled by, became days. At last, 
Fallon, bent over the ‘scope screen, licked the sweat from his thin 


lips and looked at Bjarnsson, a blurred dark hulk against the dim glow 
of the half-seen instrument panel. 


Fallon’s head ached. The hot stale air stank of oil. His body was tired 
and cramped and sweat-drenched, and the wound across his shoulders 
throbbed. He looked at the single narrow bunk. 


There was nothing out there in the water but darkness. Even the 
deep-sea fish had felt the impulse and avoided the sub. Fallon got up. 


“Bjarnsson,” he said, “I’m going to sleep.” 
The explorer half turned in his seat. 
“ Ja?_” he said quietly. 


“There’s nothing out there,” growled Fallon. “Why should | sit and 
glare at that periscope?” 


“Because,” Bjarnsson returned with ominous gentleness, “there might be 
something. We will not reach the volcano for perhaps ten hours. You had 
better watch.” 


Fallon’s hard jaw set. “I can’t go any longer without sleep.” 


Bjarnsson’s cragged face was flushed and greasy behind his helmet, but 
his eyes were like glittering frost. 


“All the whisky and the women,” he whispered. “They make you soft, 
Fallon. The girl would have been better.” 


A flashing glimpse of Joan as she had looked in the car that morning 
crossed the eye of Fallon’s mind--the tumbled fair hair and the 

sunlight warm on throat and cheek, and her voice saying, “You wouldn’t 
be bad, Webb ... so lazy and so hell-fired selfish!” 


He cursed and started forward. The dark blur of Bjarnsson rose, 
blotting out the green glow. And then the panel light rose ina 
shuddering arc. 


Fallon thought for a moment that he was fainting. The low curve of the 
hull soun about. He knew that he fell, and that he struck something, 
or that something struck him. All orientation was lost. His helmet 

rang against metal like a great gong, and then he was sliding down a 
cluttered slope. 


A blunt projection ripped across his back. Even through the leaded 
suit, the pain of it made him scream. He heard the sound as a distant, 
throttled echo. Then even the dim green light was gone. 


* * * * * 


The screen flickered abominably. It showed mostly a blurred mob of 
people, trampling back and forth. Then it steadied and there was a 
picture, in bright, gay colors. 


A starfish twenty feet across wrapping itself around a woman and her 
stupefied child. 


“We saw that,” said Fallon. “On the beach. Remember?” 


He thought Joan answered, but there was another picture. A vast red 
crab, pulling a man to bits with its claws. And after that, the 
shrieking woman outside the broken window, dragged down by a worm. 


“Wonder who got those shots?” said Fallon. Again Joan answered, but he 
didn’t hear her. The pictures moved more rapidly. Rays, black against 
the blue sky. Planes falling. Guns firing and firing and choking to 

silence. People, black endless streams of them, running, running, 
running. 


Joan pulled at him. Her face was strangely huge. Her eyes were as he 
had first seen them, hard chips of sapphire. And at last he heard what 
she was saying. 


“Your fault, Webb Fallon. This might have been stopped. But you had to 
sleep. You couldn’t take it. You’re no good, Webb. No good. No good....” 


Her voice faded, mixed somehow with a deep throbbing noise. “Joan!” he 
shouted. “Joan!” But her face faded too. The last he could see was her 
eyes, hard and steady and deeply blue. 


“Joan,” he whispered. There was a sound in his head like the tearing of 
silk, a sensation of rushing upward. Then he was quite conscious, his 
face pressed forward against his helmet and his body twisted, bruised 
and painful. 


The first thing he saw was Einar Bjarnsson sprawled on the floor 
plates. A sharp point of metal had ripped his suit from neck to waist, 
laying his chest bare. 


For a moment of panic horror, Fallon sought for tears in his own suit. 


There were none. He relaxed with a sob of relief, and looked up at the 
low curve of the hull. 


It was still whole. Fallon shuddered. What product of abnormal 
evolution had attacked them in the moment that he had looked away? 
Strange he hadn't seen it coming, before. 


The dim, still bulk of Einar Bjarnsson drew his gaze. Crouched there 
on his knees, it seemed to Fallon that the whole universe drew in and 
centered on that motionless body. 


“I killed him,” Fallon whispered. “I looked away. | might have seen the 
thing in time, but | looked away. | killed him.” 


For a long time he couldn’t move. Then, like the swift stroke of a 
knife, terror struck him. 


He was alone under the sea. 


He got up. The chronometer showed an elapsed time of nearly two hours. 
The course, held by an Iron Mike, was steady. The beast that had 
attacked them must have lost interest. 


Fallon clung to a stanchion and thought, harder than he had ever 
thought in his life. 


He couldn’t go on by himself. There had to be two men, to gauge 
distances, spot the best target, control the sub in the resultant 
blast. Why couldn’t he forget the volcano? There were lots of islands 
in the Pacific, beyond the affected sphere. 


He could stay drunk on palm wine as well as Scotch. 


He’d never see Joan again, of course. Joan, accusing, hard-eyed, 
contemptuous. Joan, condemning him for murder.... 


Fallon laughed, a sharp, harsh bark. “Joan, hell! That was my own mind, 
condemning me!” 


* * * * * 


His gaze went back to Bjarnsson’s body, rolling slightly with the 
motion of the ship. It boiled down to that. Murder. His careless, 
selfish murder of Bjarnsson. The murder of countless civilians. War, 
bitter, brutal, desperate. 


Fallon drew a long, shuddering breath. His head dropped forward in his 
helmet, and his slanting wolf’s eyes were closed. Then he turned and 
sat down at the controls. 


The single forward ‘scope field gave him vision enough to steer. 
Anything might attack from the sides or the stern--another beast grown 
incredibly huge, but not yet a lung breather. 


Alone, he probably wouldn’t succeed. He wouldn't live to know whether 
he had or not. His gloved hands clenched over the levers that would 
change the course, send him away to safety. 


Savagely he forced his hands away. He gripped the wheel. Time slid by 
him, black and silent as the water outside. And then.... 


Something moved in the dark behind him. 


Slowly, slowly, Fallon rose and turned. The veins of his lean face were 
like knotted cords. The hard steel of the hull held him, tight and 
close, smothering. 


Blurred, faint movement. The soft scrape of metal against metal. He had 
been so sure Bjarnsson was dead. He’d been dazed and sick, he hadn’t 
looked closely. But he’d been sure. Bjarnsson, lying so still, with his 

suit ripped open. 


_His suit ripped open._ Volcanic rays would be seeping into his flesh. 
Rays of change--perhaps they even brought the dead to life. 


There was a grating clang, and suddenly Fallon screamed, a short choked 
sound that hurt his throat. 


Bjarnsson’s face looked at him. Bjarnsson’s face, with every gaunt 
bone, every vein and muscle and convolution of the brain traced in 
lines of cold white fire. 


The shrouding leaden suit slipped from wide, stooped shoulders. The 
heart beat in pulses of flame within the glowing cage of the ribs. 
The coil and flow of muscles in arm and thigh was a living, beautiful 
rhythm of light. 


“Fallon,” said Einar Bjarnsson. “Turn back.” 


The remembered voice, coming from that glowing, pulsing throat, was the 
most horrible thing of all. 


Fallon licked the cold sweat from his lips. “No,” he said. 
“Turn back, or you will be killed.” 
“It doesn’t matter,” whispered Fallon. “I’ve got to try.” 


Bjarnsson laughed. Fallon could see his diaphragm contract in a surge 
of flame, see the ripple of the laughter. 


A wave of anger cut across Fallon’s terror, cold and sane. 

“I did this to you, Bjarnsson,” he said. “I’m trying to make up for it. 

| thought you were dead. Perhaps, if you put your armor back on, we can 
patch it up somehow, and it may not be too late.” 

“But it is too late. So, you blame yourself, eh?” 

“| left my post. Otherwise, you might have dodged that thing.” 

“Dodged it?” Tiny sparkles of light shot through Bjarnsson’s brain. 

“Oh, ja_. Perhaps.” And he laughed again. “So you will not turn back? 


Not even for the beautiful Joan?” 


Fallon’s eyes closed, but the lines of his jaw were stern with anger. 
“Do you have to torture me?” 


“Wait,” said Bjarnsson. “Wait a little. Then | will know.” 


* * * * * 


His voice was suddenly strange. Fallon opened his eyes. The glowing 

fire in the explorer’s body was growing brighter, so that it blurred 

the lines of vein and bone and sinew. 

“No,” said Bjarnsson. “No need for torture. Turn back, Fallon.” 

God, how he wanted to! “No,” he whispered. “I’ve got to try.” 
Bjarnsson’s voice came to him, almost as an echo. 

“We were fools, Fallon. Fools to think that we could stop this thing 

with a single puny bomb. Kashimo was a fool, too, but he was a gambler. 
But we, Fallon, you and I--we were the bigger fools.” 


“The kind of fools,” said Fallon doggedly, “that men have always been. 
And damn it, | think I’d rather be the fool | am than the smart guy | 


was!” 


Bjarnsson’s laughter echoed in his helmet. Fallon had a moment’s eerie 
feeling that he heard with his brain instead of his ears. 


“Wonderful, Fallon, wonderful! You see how circumstance makes us 
traitors to ourselves? But there is no need for heroics. You can turn 
back, Fallon.” 

The lines of Bjarnsson’s body were quite gone. He loomed against the 
darkness as a pillar of shining mist. Fallon’s weary eyes were dazzled 
with it. 

“No,” he muttered stubbornly. “No.” 

Bjarnsson’s voice rolled in on him suddenly, soul-shaking as an organ. 
Voice--or mind? A magnificent, thundering strength. 

“This is evolution, Fallon. So shall we be, a million million years 

from now. This is living, Fallon. It is godhood! Take off your suit, 
Fallon! Grow with me!” 

“Joan,” said Fallon wearily. “Joan, dearest.” 

Cosmic laughter, shuddering in his mind. And then, 

“Turn back, Fallon. In an hour it will be too late.” 

The shining mist was dimming, drawing in upon itself. And at the core, 
a tiny light was growing, a frosty white flame that seared Fallon’s 
brain. 


“Turn back! Turn back!” 


He fought, silently. But the light and the voice poured into him. 
Abruptly, something in him relaxed. He’d been so long without rest. 


He knew, very dimly, that he turned and changed the course, back toward 
the coast of California. 


* * * * * 


From somewhere, out of the gulfs between the stars, a voice spoke to 
him as he lay sprawled across the control panel. 


“There was no need for you to die, Fallon. Now, | can see much. It 
was no monster that struck us, but the first shock of a series of 
quakes, which will close the fissure far better than any human agency. 
Therefore, what happened to me was not your fault. 


“And | am glad it happened. |, Bjarnsson, was growing old, | had 

nothing but science to hold me to Earth. Now my knowledge is boundless, 
and | am not confined by the fetters of the flesh. | am Mind--as some 

day we will all be. 


“You will be safe, Fallon. The invasion will fail as the power is shut 
off, and America can deal with any further dangers. Marry Joan, and be 


happy. 


“| don’t know about myself, yet. The possibilities are too vast to be 
explored in a minute. | am not dead, Fallon. Remember that! But--” and, 
here Fallon heard an echo of Bjarnsson’s harsh, mocking laughter--“ if 
you should ever cease to be a fool and become again a smart guy, | 
Shall find a way to send you back along evolution, to a stupid ape! 


“| go now, Fallon. Skoal!_ And will you name your first-born Einar? | 
can see that it will be a son!” 


THE MAN OF THE CROWD. 
Project Gutenberg’s The Works of Edgar Allan Poe, Vol 5 


Ce grand malheur, de ne pouvoir étre seul. 
_La Bruyére_. 


IT was well said of a certain German book that “_er lasst sich nicht 
lesen_”--it does not permit itself to be read. There are some secrets 
which do not permit themselves to be told. Men die nightly in their 
beds, wringing the hands of ghostly confessors and looking them 
piteously in the eyes--die with despair of heart and convulsion of 


throat, on account of the hideousness of mysteries which will not suffer 
themselves to be revealed. Now and then, alas, the conscience of man 
takes up a burthen so heavy in horror that it can be thrown down only 
into the grave. And thus the essence of all crime is undivulged. 


Not long ago, about the closing in of an evening in autumn, | sat at the 
large bow window of the D----- Coffee-House in London. For some months 
| had been ill in health, but was now convalescent, and, with returning 
strength, found myself in one of those happy moods which are so 
precisely the converse of ennui--moods of the keenest appetency, when 
the film from the mental vision departs--the [Greek phrase]--and the 
intellect, electrified, surpasses as greatly its every-day condition, 

as does the vivid yet candid reason of Leibnitz, the mad and flimsy 
rhetoric of Gorgias. Merely to breathe was enjoyment; and | derived 
positive pleasure even from many of the legitimate sources of pain. | 

felt a calm but inquisitive interest in every thing. With a cigar in 

my mouth and a newspaper in my lap, | had been amusing myself for the 
greater part of the afternoon, now in poring over advertisements, now 

in observing the promiscuous company in the room, and now in peering 
through the smoky panes into the street. 


This latter is one of the principal thoroughfares of the city, and had 

been very much crowded during the whole day. But, as the darkness came 
on, the throng momently increased; and, by the time the lamps were well 
lighted, two dense and continuous tides of population were rushing past 
the door. At this particular period of the evening | had never before 

been in a similar situation, and the tumultuous sea of human heads 

filled me, therefore, with a delicious novelty of emotion. | gave up, 

at length, all care of things within the hotel, and became absorbed in 
contemplation of the scene without. 


At first my observations took an abstract and generalizing turn. 

| looked at the passengers in masses, and thought of them in their 
aggregate relations. Soon, however, | descended to details, and regarded 
with minute interest the innumerable varieties of figure, dress, air, 

gait, visage, and expression of countenance. 


By far the greater number of those who went by had a satisfied 
business-like demeanor, and seemed to be thinking only of making their 
way through the press. Their brows were knit, and their eyes rolled 

quickly; when pushed against by fellow-wayfarers they evinced no symptom 
of impatience, but adjusted their clothes and hurried on. Others, still 

a numerous class, were restless in their movements, had flushed faces, 

and talked and gesticulated to themselves, as if feeling in solitude 

on account of the very denseness of the company around. When impeded in 
their progress, these people suddenly ceased muttering, but re-doubled 


their gesticulations, and awaited, with an absent and overdone smile 
upon the lips, the course of the persons impeding them. If jostled, 

they bowed profusely to the jostlers, and appeared overwhelmed with 
confusion.--There was nothing very distinctive about these two large 
classes beyond what | have noted. Their habiliments belonged to that 
order which is pointedly termed the decent. They were undoubtedly 
noblemen, merchants, attorneys, tradesmen, stock-jobbers--the Eupatrids 
and the common-places of society--men of leisure and men actively 
engaged in affairs of their own--conducting business upon their own 
responsibility. They did not greatly excite my attention. 


The tribe of clerks was an obvious one and here | discerned 

two remarkable divisions. There were the junior clerks of flash 
houses--young gentlemen with tight coats, bright boots, well-oiled hair, 
and supercilious lips. Setting aside a certain dapperness of carriage, 
which may be termed deskism for want of a better word, the manner of 
these persons seemed to me an exact fac-simile of what had been the 
perfection of bon ton about twelve or eighteen months before. They wore 
the cast-off graces of the gentry;--and this, | believe, involves the 

best definition of the class. 


The division of the upper clerks of staunch firms, or of the “steady 

old fellows,” it was not possible to mistake. These were known by their 
coats and pantaloons of black or brown, made to sit comfortably, with 
white cravats and waistcoats, broad solid-looking shoes, and thick hose 
or gaiters.--They had all slightly bald heads, from which the right 

ears, long used to pen-holding, had an odd habit of standing off on 

end. | observed that they always removed or settled their hats with both 
hands, and wore watches, with short gold chains of a substantial and 
ancient pattern. Theirs was the affectation of respectability;--if 

indeed there be an affectation so honorable. 


There were many individuals of dashing appearance, whom | easily 
understood as belonging to the race of swell pick-pockets with which 

all great cities are infested. | watched these gentry with much 
inquisitiveness, and found it difficult to imagine how they should ever 

be mistaken for gentlemen by gentlemen themselves. Their voluminousness 
of wristband, with an air of excessive frankness, should betray them at 
once. 


The gamblers, of whom | descried not a few, were still more easily 
recognisable. They wore every variety of dress, from that of the 
desperate thimble-rig bully, with velvet waistcoat, fancy neckerchief, 
gilt chains, and filagreed buttons, to that of the scrupulously inornate 
clergyman, than which nothing could be less liable to suspicion. Still 

all were distinguished by a certain sodden swarthiness of complexion, a 


filmy dimness of eye, and pallor and compression of lip. There were two 
other traits, moreover, by which | could always detect them;--a guarded 
lowness of tone in conversation, and a more than ordinary extension of 
the thumb in a direction at right angles with the fingers.--Very often, 

in company with these sharpers, | observed an order of men somewhat 
different in habits, but still birds of a kindred feather. They may be 
defined as the gentlemen who live by their wits. They seem to prey 
upon the public in two battalions--that of the dandies and that of the 
military men. Of the first grade the leading features are long locks and 
smiles; of the second frogged coats and frowns. 


Descending in the scale of what is termed gentility, | found darker 

and deeper themes for speculation. | saw Jew pedlars, with hawk eyes 
flashing from countenances whose every other feature wore only an 
expression of abject humility; sturdy professional street beggars 
scowling upon mendicants of a better stamp, whom despair alone had 
driven forth into the night for charity; feeble and ghastly invalids, 

upon whom death had placed a sure hand, and who sidled and tottered 
through the mob, looking every one beseechingly in the face, as if in 
search of some chance consolation, some lost hope; modest young girls 
returning from long and late labor to a cheerless home, and shrinking 
more tearfully than indignantly from the glances of ruffians, whose 

direct contact, even, could not be avoided; women of the town of all 
kinds and of all ages--the unequivocal beauty in the prime of her 
womanhood, putting one in mind of the statue in Lucian, with the surface 
of Parian marble, and the interior filled with filth--the loathsome and 
utterly lost leper in rags--the wrinkled, bejewelled and paint-begrimed 
beldame, making a last effort at youth--the mere child of immature form, 
yet, from long association, an adept in the dreadful coquetries of her 
trade, and burning with a rabid ambition to be ranked the equal of her 
elders in vice; drunkards innumerable and indescribable--some in shreds 
and patches, reeling, inarticulate, with bruised visage and lack-lustre 
eyes--some in whole although filthy garments, with a slightly unsteady 
swagger, thick sensual lips, and hearty-looking rubicund faces--others 
clothed in materials which had once been good, and which even now were 
scrupulously well brushed--men who walked with a more than naturally 
firm and springy step, but whose countenances were fearfully pale, whose 
eyes hideously wild and red, and who clutched with quivering fingers, as 
they strode through the crowd, at every object which came within 

their reach; beside these, pie-men, porters, coal--heavers, sweeps; 
organ-grinders, monkey-exhibiters and ballad mongers, those who vended 
with those who sang; ragged artizans and exhausted laborers of every 
description, and all full of a noisy and inordinate vivacity which 

jarred discordantly upon the ear, and gave an aching sensation to the 
eye. 


As the night deepened, so deepened to me the interest of the scene; for 
not only did the general character of the crowd materially alter (its 
gentler features retiring in the gradual withdrawal of the more orderly 
portion of the people, and its harsher ones coming out into bolder 

relief, as the late hour brought forth every species of infamy from its 
den,) but the rays of the gas-lamps, feeble at first in their struggle 

with the dying day, had now at length gained ascendancy, and threw over 
every thing a fitful and garish lustre. All was dark yet splendid--as 

that ebony to which has been likened the style of Tertullian. 


The wild effects of the light enchained me to an examination of 
individual faces; and although the rapidity with which the world of 
light flitted before the window, prevented me from casting more than 
a glance upon each visage, still it seemed that, in my then peculiar 
mental state, | could frequently read, even in that brief interval of a 
glance, the history of long years. 


With my brow to the glass, | was thus occupied in scrutinizing the mob, 
when suddenly there came into view a countenance (that of a decrepid old 
man, some sixty-five or seventy years of age,)--a countenance which 

at once arrested and absorbed my whole attention, on account of the 
absolute idiosyncrasy of its expression. Any thing even remotely 
resembling that expression | had never seen before. | well remember that 
my first thought, upon beholding it, was that Retzch, had he viewed it, 
would have greatly preferred it to his own pictural incarnations of the 
fiend. As | endeavored, during the brief minute of my original survey, 

to form some analysis of the meaning conveyed, there arose confusedly 
and paradoxically within my mind, the ideas of vast mental power, of 
caution, of penuriousness, of avarice, of coolness, of malice, of 

blood thirstiness, of triumph, of merriment, of excessive terror, 

of intense--of supreme despair. | felt singularly aroused, startled, 
fascinated. “How wild a history,” | said to myself, “is written within 

that bosom!” Then came a craving desire to keep the man in view--to know 
more of him. Hurriedly putting on an overcoat, and seizing my hat and 
cane, | made my way into the street, and pushed through the crowd in 
the direction which | had seen him take; for he had already disappeared. 
With some little difficulty | at length came within sight of him, 
approached, and followed him closely, yet cautiously, so as not to 

attract his attention. 


| had now a good opportunity of examining his person. He was short in 
stature, very thin, and apparently very feeble. His clothes, generally, 

were filthy and ragged; but as he came, now and then, within the strong 
glare of a lamp, | perceived that his linen, although dirty, was of 

beautiful texture; and my vision deceived me, or, through a rent ina 
closely-buttoned and evidently second-handed roquelaire which enveloped 


him, | caught a glimpse both of a diamond and of a dagger. These 
observations heightened my curiosity, and | resolved to follow the 
stranger whithersoever he should go. 


It was now fully night-fall, and a thick humid fog hung over the city, 

soon ending in a settled and heavy rain. This change of weather had an 
odd effect upon the crowd, the whole of which was at once put into new 
commotion, and overshadowed by a world of umbrellas. The waver, the 
jostle, and the hum increased in a tenfold degree. For my own part | 

did not much regard the rain--the lurking of an old fever in my system 
rendering the moisture somewhat too dangerously pleasant. Tying a 
handkerchief about my mouth, | kept on. For half an hour the old man 
held his way with difficulty along the great thoroughfare; and | here 
walked close at his elbow through fear of losing sight of him. Never 

once turning his head to look back, he did not observe me. By and bye he 
passed into a cross street, which, although densely filled with people, 
was not quite so much thronged as the main one he had quitted. Here a 
change in his demeanor became evident. He walked more slowly and with 
less object than before--more hesitatingly. He crossed and re-crossed 

the way repeatedly without apparent aim; and the press was still so 

thick that, at every such movement, | was obliged to follow him closely. 
The street was a narrow and long one, and his course lay within it for 
nearly an hour, during which the passengers had gradually diminished to 
about that number which is ordinarily seen at noon in Broadway near the 
Park--so vast a difference is there between a London populace and that 
of the most frequented American city. A second turn brought us into a 
square, brilliantly lighted, and overflowing with life. The old manner 

of the stranger re-appeared. His chin fell upon his breast, while his 

eyes rolled wildly from under his knit brows, in every direction, upon 
those who hemmed him in. He urged his way steadily and perseveringlly. | 
was surprised, however, to find, upon his having made the circuit of 

the square, that he turned and retraced his steps. Still more was | 
astonished to see him repeat the same walk several times--once nearly 
detecting me as he came round with a sudden movement. 


In this exercise he spent another hour, at the end of which we met with 
far less interruption from passengers than at first. The rain fell fast; 

the air grew cool; and the people were retiring to their homes. With 

a gesture of impatience, the wanderer passed into a bye-street 
comparatively deserted. Down this, some quarter of a mile long, he 
rushed with an activity | could not have dreamed of seeing in one so 

aged, and which put me to much trouble in pursuit. A few minutes brought 
us to a large and busy bazaar, with the localities of which the stranger 
appeared well acquainted, and where his original demeanor again became 
apparent, as he forced his way to and fro, without aim, among the host 

of buyers and sellers. 


During the hour and a half, or thereabouts, which we passed in this 
place, it required much caution on my part to keep him within reach 
without attracting his observation. Luckily | wore a pair of caoutchouc 
over-shoes, and could move about in perfect silence. At no moment did 
he see that | watched him. He entered shop after shop, priced nothing, 
spoke no word, and looked at all objects with a wild and vacant stare. 

| was now utterly amazed at his behavior, and firmly resolved that we 
should not part until | had satisfied myself in some measure respecting 
him. 


A loud-toned clock struck eleven, and the company were fast deserting 
the bazaar. A shop-keeper, in putting up a shutter, jostled the old 

man, and at the instant | saw a strong shudder come over his frame. He 
hurried into the street, looked anxiously around him for an instant, and 
then ran with incredible swiftness through many crooked and people-less 
lanes, until we emerged once more upon the great thoroughfare whence we 
had started--the street of the D---- Hotel. It no longer wore, however, 

the same aspect. It was still brilliant with gas; but the rain fell 

fiercely, and there were few persons to be seen. The stranger grew pale. 
He walked moodily some paces up the once populous avenue, then, with a 
heavy sigh, turned in the direction of the river, and, plunging through 

a great variety of devious ways, came out, at length, in view of one of 

the principal theatres. It was about being closed, and the audience were 
thronging from the doors. | saw the old man gasp as if for breath while 

he threw himself amid the crowd; but | thought that the intense agony of 
his countenance had, in some measure, abated. His head again fell upon 
his breast; he appeared as | had seen him at first. | observed that 

he now took the course in which had gone the greater number of the 
audience--but, upon the whole, | was at a loss to comprehend the 
waywardness of his actions. 


As he proceeded, the company grew more scattered, and his old uneasiness 
and vacillation were resumed. For some time he followed closely a 

party of some ten or twelve roisterers; but from this number one by one 
dropped off, until three only remained together, in a narrow and gloomy 
lane little frequented. The stranger paused, and, for a moment, seemed 
lost in thought; then, with every mark of agitation, pursued rapidly 

a route which brought us to the verge of the city, amid regions very 
different from those we had hitherto traversed. It was the most noisome 
quarter of London, where every thing wore the worst impress of the most 
deplorable poverty, and of the most desperate crime. By the dim light 

of an accidental lamp, tall, antique, worm-eaten, wooden tenements were 
seen tottering to their fall, in directions so many and capricious that 
scarce the semblance of a passage was discernible between them. 

The paving-stones lay at random, displaced from their beds by the 


rankly-growing grass. Horrible filth festered in the dammed-up gutters. 
The whole atmosphere teemed with desolation. Yet, as we proceeded, the 
sounds of human life revived by sure degrees, and at length large bands 
of the most abandoned of a London populace were seen reeling to and fro. 
The spirits of the old man again flickered up, as a lamp which is near 

its death hour. Once more he strode onward with elastic tread. Suddenly 

a corner was turned, a blaze of light burst upon our sight, and we stood 
before one of the huge suburban temples of Intemperance--one of the 
palaces of the fiend, Gin. 


It was now nearly day-break; but a number of wretched inebriates still 
pressed in and out of the flaunting entrance. With a half shriek of 

joy the old man forced a passage within, resumed at once his original 
bearing, and stalked backward and forward, without apparent object, 
among the throng. He had not been thus long occupied, however, before 
a rush to the doors gave token that the host was closing them for the 
night. It was something even more intense than despair that | then 
observed upon the countenance of the singular being whom | had watched 
So pertinaciously. Yet he did not hesitate in his career, but, with 

a mad energy, retraced his steps at once, to the heart of the mighty 
London. Long and swiftly he fled, while | followed him in the wildest 
amazement, resolute not to abandon a scrutiny in which | now felt an 
interest all-absorbing. The sun arose while we proceeded, and, when we 
had once again reached that most thronged mart of the populous town, the 
street of the D----- Hotel, it presented an appearance of human bustle 
and activity scarcely inferior to what | had seen on the evening before. 
And here, long, amid the momently increasing confusion, did | persist 

in my pursuit of the stranger. But, as usual, he walked to and fro, and 
during the day did not pass from out the turmoil of that street. And, 

as the shades of the second evening came on, | grew wearied unto death, 
and, stopping fully in front of the wanderer, gazed at him steadfastly 

in the face. He noticed me not, but resumed his solemn walk, while I, 
ceasing to follow, remained absorbed in contemplation. “This old man,” | 
said at length, “is the type and the genius of deep crime. He refuses to 
be alone. [page 228:] He is the man of the crowd. It will be in vain to 
follow; for | shall learn no more of him, nor of his deeds. The worst 

heart of the world is a grosser book than the ‘Hortulus Animes,’ {*1} and 
perhaps it is but one of the great mercies of God that ‘er lasst sich 

nicht lesen.’” 


n” 


{*1} The “_Hortulus Animee cum Oratiunculis Aliquibus Superadditis_” of 


Grunninger 


THE SEXES 

by Dorothy Parker 

first published in 1927 

from Collected Stories of Dorothy Parker 


T he young man with the scenic cravat glanced nerv- 
ously down the sofa at the girl in the fringed dress. 

She was examining her handkerchief; it might have been 
the first one of its kind she had seen, so deep was her in- 
terest in its material, form, and possibilities. The young 
man cleared his throat, without necessity or success, pro- 
ducing a small, syncopated noise. 


“Want a cigarette?” he said. 


“No, thank you,” she said. “Thank you ever so much 
just the same.” 


“Sorry I’ve only got these kind,” he said. “You got 
any of your own?” 


“| really don’t know,” she said. “I probably have, 
thank you.” 


“Because if you haven't,” he said, “it wouldn’t take 
me a minute to go up to the comer and get you some.” 


“Oh, thank you, but | wouldn’t have you go to all 
that trouble for anything,” she said. “It’s awfully sweet 
of you to think of it. Thank you ever so much.” 


“Will you for God’s sakes stop thanking me?” he 
said. 


“Really,” she said, “I didn’t know | was saying any- 

thing out of the way. I’m awfully sorry if | hurt your 
feelings. | know what it feels like to get your feelings 
hurt. I’m sure | didn’t realize it was an insult to say ‘thank 
you’ to a person. I’m not exactly in the habit of having 
people swear at me because | say ‘thank you’ to them.” 


“| did not swear at you!” he said. 

“Oh, you didn’t?” she said. “I see.” 

“My God,” he said, “all | said, | simply asked you if | 
couldn’t go out and get you some cigarettes. Is there any- 
thing in that to get up in the air about?” 

“Who’s up in the air?” she said. “I’m sure | didn’t 

know it was a criminal offense to say | wouldn’t dream 

of giving you all that trouble. I’m afraid | must be aw- 
fully stupid, or something.” 


“Do you want me to go out and get you some ciga- 
rettes; or don’t you?” he said. 


“Goodness,” she said, “if you want to go so much, 
please don’t feel you have to stay here. | wouldn’t have 
you feel you had to stay for anything.” 

“Ah, don’t be that way, will you?” he said. 

“Be what way?” she said. “Tm not being any way.” 
“What's the matter?” he said. 


“Why, nothing,” she said. “Why?” 


“You've been funny all evening,” he said. “Hardly 
said a word to me, ever since | came in.” 


“I’m terribly sorry you haven’t been having a good 

time,” she said. “For goodness’ sakes, don’t feel you have 
to stay here and be bored. I’m sure there are millions of 
places you could be having a lot more fun. The only 


thing, Tm a little bit sorry | didn’t know before, that’s 

all. When you said you were coming over tonight, | 
broke a lot of dates to go to the theater and everything. 
But it doesn’t make a bit of difference. I’d much rather 
have you go and have a good time. It isn’t very pleasant 
to sit here and feel you’re boring a person to death.” 


“I’m not bored!” he said. “I don’t want to go any 
place! Ah, honey, won’t you tell me what’s the matter? 
Ah, please.” 


“| haven't the faintest idea what you’re talking about,” 
she said. “There isn’t a thing on earth the matter. | don’t 
know what you mean.” 


“Yes, you do,” he said. “There’s something the trou- 
ble. Is it anything I’ve done, or anything?” 


“Goodness,” she said, “Tm sure it isn’t any of my 
business, anything you do. | certainly wouldn’t feel | had 
anv right to criticize.” 


“Will you stop talking like that?” he said. “Will you, 
please?” 


“Talking like what?” she said. 


“You know,” he said. “That’s the way you were talk- 
ing over the telephone today, too. You were so snotty 
when | called you up, | was afraid to talk to you.” 


“| beg your pardon,” she said. “What did you say | 
was? 


“Well, I’m sorry,” he said. “I didn’t mean to say that. 
You get me so balled up.” 


“You see,” she said, “I’m really not in the habit of 
hearing language like that. I’ve never had a thing like 
that said to me in my life.” 


“| told you | was sorry, didn’t I?” he said. “Honest, 
honey, | didn’t mean it. | don’t know how | came to say 
a thing like that. Will you excuse me? Please?” 


“Oh, certainly,” she said. “Goodness, don’t feel you 


have to apologize to me. It doesn’t make any difference 
at all. It just seems a little bit funny to have somebody 
you were in the habit of thinking was a gentleman come 
to your home and use language like that to you, that’s 
all. But it doesn’t make the slightest bit of difference.” 


“| guess nothing | say makes any difference to you,” 
he said. “You seem to be sore at me.” 


“I’m sore at you?” she said. “I can’t understand what 
put that idea in your head. Why should | be sore at you ?” 


“That's what I’m asking you,” he said. “Won’t you 

tell me what I’ve done? Have | done something to hurt 
your feelings, honey? The way you were, over the 
phone, you had me worried all day. | couldn’t do a lick 
of work.” 


“| certainly wouldn’t like to feel,” she said, “that | was 
interfering with your work. | Know there are lots of 
girls that don’t think anything of doing things like that, 
but | think it’s terrible. It certainly isn’t very mce to sit 
here and have someone tell you you interfere with his 
business.” 


“I didn’t say that!” he said. “I didn’t say it!” 


“Oh, didn’t you?” she said. “Well, that was the inn 
pression | got. It must be my stupidity.” 


“| guess maybe | better go,” he said. “I can’t get right 
Everything | say seems to make you sorer and sorer. 
Would you rather I’d go?” 


“Please do just exactly whatever you like,” she said. 

“I’m sure the last thing | want to do is have you stay here 
when you'd rather be some place else. Why don’t you 

go some place where you won’t be bored? Why don’t 

you go up to Florence Learning’s? | know she'd love to 
have you.” 


“| don’t want to go up to Florence Learning’s!” he 
said. “What would | want to go up to Florence Learn- 
ing’s for? She gives me a pain.” 


“Oh, really?” she said. “She didn’t seem to be giving 


you so much of a pain at Elsie’s party last night, | notice. 
£ notice you couldn’t even talk to anybody else, that’s 
how much of a pain she gave you.” 


“Yeah, and you know why | was talking to her?” he 
said. 


“Why, | suppose you think she’s attractive,” she said. 
“| suppose some people do. It’s perfectly natural. Some 
people think she’s quite pretty.” 


“| don’t know whether she’s pretty or not,” he said. 

‘| wouldn’t know her if | saw her again. Why | was 
talking to her was you wouldn’t even give me a tumble, 
last night. | came up and tried to talk to you, and you 
just said, ‘Oh, how do you do’ — -just like that, ‘Oh, how 
do you do’ — and you turned right away and wouldn’t 
look at me.” 


“| wouldn’t look at you?” she said. “Oh, that’s aw- 
fully funny. Oh, that’s marvelous. You don’t mind if | 
laugh, do you?” 


“Go ahead and laugh your head off,” he said. “But 
you wouldn’t.” 


“Well, the minute you came in the room,” she said, 

“you started making such a fuss over Florence Learning, 

| thought you never wanted to see anybody else. You 

two seemed to be having such a wonderful time together, 
goodness knows | wouldn’t have butted in for any- 
thing.” 


“My God,” he said, “this what’s-her-name girl came 

up and began talking to me before | even saw anybody 
else, and what could | do? | couldn’t sock her in the 
nose, could |?” 


“| certainly didn’t see you try,” she said. 

“You saw me try to talk to you, didn’t you?” he said. 
"And what did you do? ‘Oh, how do you do.’ Then 

this what’s-her-name came up again, and there | was, 


stuck. Florence Learning! | think she’s terrible. Know 
what | think of her? | think she’s a damn little fool. 


That’s what | think of her.” 


“Well, of course,” she said, “that’s the impression she 
always gave me, but | don’t know. I’ve heard people say 
she’s pretty. Honestly | have.” 


“Why, she can’t be pretty in the same room with 
you,” he said. 


“She has got an awfully funny nose,” she said. “I 
really feel sorry for a girl with a nose like that.” 


“She’s got a terrible nose,” he said. “You’ve got a 
beautiful nose. Gee, you’ve got a pretty nose.” 


“Oh, | have not,” she said. “You're crazy.” 


“And beautiful eyes,” he said, “and beautiful hair and 

a beautiful mouth. And beautiful hands. Let me have 
one of the little hands. Ah, look atta little hand! Who's 
got the prettiest hands in the world? Who’s the sweetest 
girl in the world?” 


“| don’t know,” she said. “Who?” 
“You don’t know!” he said. “You do so, too, know.” 
“I do not,” she said. “Who? Florence Learning?” 


“Oh, Florence Learning, my eye!” he said. “Getting 

sore about Florence Learning! And me not sleeping all 
last night and not doing a stroke of work all day because 
you wouldn't speak to me! A girl like you getting sore 
about a girl like Florence Learning!” 


“| think you’re just perfectly crazy,” she said. “I was 
not sore! What on earth ever made you think | was? 
You're simply crazy. Ow, my new pearl beads! Wait a 
second till | take them off. There!” 


MR. BLOKE'S ITEM 


Mark Twain 
Written about 1865. 
Project Gutenberg's Masterpieces of Mystery In Four Volumes, by Various 


Our esteemed friend, Mr. John William Bloke, of Virginia City, walked 
into the office where we are sub-editor at a late hour last night, with 

an expression of profound and heartfelt suffering upon his countenance, 
and, sighing heavily, laid the following item reverently upon the desk, 
and walked slowly out again. He paused a moment at the door, and seemed 
struggling to command his feelings sufficiently to enable him to speak, 
and then, nodding his head toward his manuscript, ejaculated in a 
broken voice, "Friend of mine--oh! how sad!" and burst into tears. We 
were so moved at his distress that we did not think to call him back 

and endeavour to comfort him until he was gone, and it was too late. 
The paper had already gone to press, but knowing that our friend would 
consider the publication of this item important, and cherishing the 

hope that to print it would afford a melancholy satisfaction to his 
sorrowing heart, we stopped the press at once and inserted it in our 
columns: 


DISTRESSING ACCIDENT.--Last evening, about six o'clock, as Mr. 
William Schuyler, an old and respectable citizen of South Park, was 
leaving his residence to go downtown, as has been his usual custom 
for many years with the exception only of a short interval in the 
spring of 1850, during which he was confined to his bed by injuries 
received in attempting to stop a runaway horse by thoughtlessly 
placing himself directly in its wake and throwing up his hands and 
shouting, which if he had done so even a single moment sooner, must 
inevitably have frightened the animal still more instead of 

checking its speed, although disastrous enough to himself as it 

was, and rendered more melancholy and distressing by reason of the 
presence of his wife's mother, who was there and saw the sad 
occurrence notwithstanding it is at least likely, though not 
necessarily so, that she should be reconnoitering in another 
direction when incidents occur, not being vivacious and on the 
lookout, as a general thing, but even the reverse, as her own 
mother is said to have stated, who is no more, but died in the full 
hope of a glorious resurrection, upwards of three years ago, aged 
eighty-six, being a Christian woman and without guile, as it were, 

or property, in consequence of the fire of 1849, which destroyed 
every single thing she had in the world. But such is life. Let us 


all take warning by this solemn occurrence, and let us endeavour so 
to conduct ourselves that when we come to die we can do it. Let us 
place our hands upon our heart, and say with earnestness and 
sincerity that from this day forth, we will beware of the 

intoxicating bowl.--_First Edition of the Californian._ 


The head editor has been in here raising the mischief, and tearing his 
hair and kicking the furniture about, and abusing me like a pickpocket. 
He says that every time he leaves me in charge of the paper for half an 
hour | get imposed upon by the first infant or the first idiot that 

comes along. And he says that that distressing item of Mr. Bloke's is 
nothing but a lot of distressing bosh, and has no point to it, and no 
sense in it, and no information in it, and that there was no sort of 
necessity for stopping the press to publish it. 


Now all this comes of being good-hearted. If | had been as 
unaccommodating and unsympathetic as some people, | would have told Mr. 
Bloke that | wouldn't receive his communication at such a late hour; 

but no, his snuffling distress touched my heart, and | jumped at the 

chance of doing something to modify his misery. | never read his item 

to see whether there was anything wrong about it, but hastily wrote the 

few lines which preceded it, and sent it to the printers. And what has 

my kindness done for me? It has done nothing but bring down upon me a 
storm of abuse and ornamental blasphemy. 


Now | will read that item myself, and see if there is any foundation 
for all this fuss. And if there is, the author of it shall hear from 
me. 


| have read it, and | am bound to admit that it seems a little mixed at 
a first glance. However, | will peruse it once more. 


| have read it again, and it does really seem a good deal more mixed 
than ever. 


| have read it over five times, but if | can get at the meaning of it | 
wish | may get my just deserts. It won't bear analysis. There are 
things about it which | cannot understand at all. It don't say whatever 
became of William Schuyler. It just says enough about him to get one 
interested in his career, and then drops him. Who is William Schuyler, 
anyhow, and what part of South Park did he live in, and if he started 
down-town at six o'clock, did he ever get there, and if he did, did 
anything happen to him? Is he_ the individual that met with the 
"distressing accident?" Considering the elaborate circumstantiality of 


detail observable in the item, it seems to me that it ought to contain 
more information than it does. On the contrary, it is obScure--and not 
only obscure, but utterly incomprehensible. Was the breaking of Mr. 
Schuyler's leg, fifteen years ago, the "distressing accident" that 
plunged Mr. Bloke into unspeakable grief, and caused him to come up 
here at dead of night and stop our press to acquaint the world with the 
circumstance? Or did the "distressing accident" consist in the 
destruction of Schuyler's mother-in-law's property in early times? Or 
did it consist in the death of that person herself three years ago 
(albeit it does not appear that she died by accident)? In a word, what 
_did_ that "distressing accident" consist in? What did that driveling 
ass of a Schuyler stand _in the wake_ of a runaway horse for, with his 
shouting and gesticulating, if he wanted to stop him? And how the 
mischief could he get run over by a horse that had already passed 
beyond him? And what are we to take "warning" by? And how is this 
extraordinary chapter of incomprehensibilities going to be a "lesson" 
to us? And, above all, what has the intoxicating "bowl" got to do with 
it, anyhow? It is not stated that Schuyler drank, or that his wife 

drank, or that his mother-in-law drank, or that the horse drank--wherefore, 
then, the reference to the intoxing bowl? It does seem to me that if 
Mr. Bloke had let the intoxicating bowl alone himself, he never would 
get into so much trouble about this exasperating imaginary accident. | 
have read this absurd item over and over again, with all its 
insinuating plausibility, until my head swims; but | can make neither 
head nor tail of it. There certainly seems to have been an accident of 
some kind or other, but it is impossible to determine what the nature 
of it was, or who was the sufferer by it. | do not like to do it, but | 

feel compelled to request that the next time anything happens to one of 
Mr. Bloke's friends, he will append such explanatory notes to his 
account of it as will enable me to find out what sort of an accident it 
was and to whom it happened. | had rather all his friends should die 
than that | should be driven to the verge of lunacy again in trying to 
cipher out the meaning of another such production as the above. 


THE BLUE DRYAD 
by G. H. Powell. 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Lords of the Housetops, by Various 


"According to that theory"--said a critical friend, a propos_ of the 

last story but one--"susceptibility of ‘discipline’ would be the chief 
test of animal character, which means that the best dogs get their 
character from men. If so--" 


"You pity the poor brutes?" 


"Oh no. | was going to say that on that principle cats should have next 
to no character at all." 


"They have plenty," | said, "but it's usually bad--at least hopelessly 
unromantic. Who ever heard of a heroic or self-denying cat? Cats do what 
they like, not what you want them to do." 


He laughed. "Sometimes they do what you like very much. You haven't 
heard Mrs. Warburton-Kinneir's cat-story?" 


“The Warburton-Kinneirs! | didn't know they were back in England." 


"Oh yes. They've been six months in Hampshire, and now they are in town. 
She has Thursday afternoons." 


"Good," | said, "I'll go the very next Friday, and take my chance...." 


Fortunately only one visitor appeared to tea. And as soon as | had 
explained my curiosity, he joined me in petitioning for the story which 
follows:-- 


* * * * * 


Stoffles was her name, a familiar abbreviation, and Mephistophelian was 
her nature. She had all the usual vices of the feline tribe, including 

a double portion of those which men are so fond of describing as 
feminine. Vain, indolent, selfish, with a highly cultivated taste for 

luxury and neatness in her personal appearance, she was distinguished by 
all those little irritating habits and traits for which nothing but an 
affectionate heart (a thing in her case conspicuous by its absence) can 
atone. 


It would be incorrect, perhaps, to say that Stoffles did not care for 
the society of my husband and myself. She liked the best of everything, 


and these our circumstances allowed us to give her. For the rest, though 
in kitten days suspected of having caught a mouse, she had never been 
known in after life to do anything which the most lax of economists 
could describe as useful. She would lie all day in the best arm-chair 
enjoying real or pretended slumbers, which never affected her appetite 
at supper-time; although in that eventide which is the feline morn she 
would, if certain of a sufficient number of admiring spectators, 
condescend to amuse their dull human intelligence by exhibitions of her 
dexterity. But she was soon bored, and had no conception of altruistic 
effort. Abundantly cautious and prudent in all matters concerning her 
own safety and comfort, she had that feline celerity of vanishing like 

air or water before the foot, hand, or missile of irritated man; while 

on the other hand, when a sensitive specimen of the gentler sex (my 
grandmother, for example) was attentively holding the door open for her, 
she would stiffen and elongate her whole body, and, regardless of all 
exhibitions of kindly impatience, proceed out of the drawing-room as 
Slowly as a funeral cortege_ of crocodiles. 


A good-looking Persian cat is an ornamental piece of furniture in a 
house; but though fond of animals, | never succeeded in getting up an 
affection for Stoffles until the occurrence of the incident here to be 
related. Even in this, however, | cannot conceal from myself that the 
share which she took was taken, as usual, solely for her own 
satisfaction. 


We lived, you know, in a comfortable old-fashioned house facing the 
highroad, on the slope of a green hill from which one looked across the 
gleaming estuary (or the broad mud-flats) of Southampton Water on to the 
rich, rolling woodland of the New Forest. | say we, but in fact for some 
months | had been alone, and my husband had just returned from one of 
his sporting and scientific expeditions in South America. He had already 
won fame as a naturalist, and had succeeded in bringing home alive quite 
a variety of beasts, usually of the reptile order, whose extreme rarity 
seemed to me a merciful provision of Nature. 


But all his previous triumphs were completely eclipsed, | soon learned, 
by the capture, alive, on this last expedition, of an abominably 
poisonous snake, known to those who knew it as the Blue Dryad, or more 
familiarly in backwoods slang, as the Half-hour Striker, in vague 
reference to its malignant and fatal qualities. The time in which a 
snake-bite takes effect is, by the way, no very exact test of its 

virulence, the health and condition not only of the victim, but of the 
snake, having of course to be taken into account. 


But the Blue Dryad, sometimes erroneously described as a variety of 
rattlesnake, is, | understand, supposed to kill the average man, under 


favourable circumstances, in less time even than the deadly 
Copperhead--which it somewhat resembles, except that it is larger in 
size, and bears a peculiar streak of faint peacock-blue down the back, 
only perceptible in a strong light. This precious reptile was destined 
for the Zoological Gardens. 


Being in extremely delicate health at the time, | need hardly say that | 
knew nothing of these gruesome details until afterwards. Henry (that is 
my husband), after entering my room with a robust and sunburned 
appearance that did my heart good, merely observed--as soon as we had 
exchanged greetings--that he had brought home a pretty snake which 
"wouldn't (just as long, that is to say, as it couldn't) do the 

slightest harm,"--an evasive assurance which | accepted as became the 
nervous wife of an enthusiastic naturalist. | believe | insisted on its 

not coming into the house. 


The cook, indeed, on my husband expressing a wish to put it in the 
kitchen, had taken up a firmer position: she had threatened to "scream" 
if "the vermin" were introduced into her premises; which ultimatum, 
coming from a stalwart young woman with unimpaired lungs, was 
sufficient. 


Fortunately the weather was very hot (being in July of the 
ever-memorable summer of 1893), so it was decided that the Blue Dryad, 
wrapped in flannel and securely confined in a basket, should be left in 
the sun, on the farthest corner of the verandah, during the hour or so 

in the afternoon when my husband had to visit the town on business. 


He had gone off with a cousin of mine, an officer of Engineers in 

India, stationed, | think, at Lahore, and home on leave. | remember that 
they were a long time, or what seemed to me a long time, over their 
luncheon; and the last remark of our guest as he came out of the 
dining-room remained in my head as even meaningless words will run in 
the head of any idle invalid shut up for most of the day in a silent 

room. What he said was, in the positive tone of one emphasizing a 
curious and surprising statement, "D'you know, by the way, it's the 
_one_ animal that doesn't care a rap for the cobra." And, my husband 
seeming to express disbelief and a desire to change the subject as they 
entered my boudoir, "It's a holy fact! Goes for it, so smart! Has the 
beggar on toast before you can say ‘Jack Robinson!'" 


The observation did not interest me, but simply ran in my head. Then 
they came into my room, only for a few moments, as | was not to be 
tired. The Engineer tried to amuse Stoffles, who was seized with such a 
fit of mortal boredom that he transferred his attentions to Ruby, the 
Gordon setter, a devoted and inseparable friend of mine, under whose 


charge | was shortly left as they passed out of the house. The 
Lieutenant, it appears, went last, and inadvertently closed without 
fastening the verandah door. Thereby hangs a tale of the most trying 
quarter of an hour it has been my lot to experience. 


| suppose | may have been asleep for ten minutes or so when | was 
awakened by the noise of Ruby's heavy body jumping out through the open 
window. Feeling restless and seeing me asleep, he had imagined himself 
entitled to a short spell off guard. Had the door not been ostensibly 
latched he would have made his way out by it, being thoroughly used to 
opening doors and such tricks--a capacity which in fact proved fatal to 
him. That it was unlatched | saw in a few moments, for the dog on his 
return forced it open with a push and trotted up in a disturbed manner 
to my bedside. | noticed a tiny spot of blood on the black side of his 
nose, and naturally supposed he had scratched himself against a bush or 
a piece of wire. "Ruby," | said, "what have you been doing?" Then he 
whined as if in pain, crouching close to my side and shaking in every 
limb. | should say that | was myself lying with a shawl over my feet on 

a deep sofa with a high back. | turned to look at Stoffles, who was 

slowly perambulating the room, looking for flies and other insects (her 
favourite amusement) on the wainscot. When | glanced again at the dog 
his appearance filled me with horror; he was standing, obviously from 
pain, swaying from side to side and breathing hard. As | watched, his 
body grew more and more rigid. With his eyes fixed on the half-open 
door, he drew back as if from the approach of some dreaded object, 
raised his head with a pitiful attempt at a bark, which broke off into a 
stifled howl, rolled over sideways suddenly, and lay dead. The horrid 
stiffness of the body, almost resembling a stuffed creature overset, 
made me believe that he had died as he stood, close to my side, perhaps 
meaning to defend me--more probably, since few dogs would be proof 
against such a terror, trusting that | should protect him against the 
_thing coming in at the door_. Unable to resist the unintelligible idea 
that the dog had been frightened to death, | followed the direction of 

his last gaze, and at first saw nothing. The next moment | observed 
round the corner of the verandah door a small, dark, and slender object, 
Swaying gently up and down like a dry bough in the wind. It had passed 
right into the room with the same slow, regular motion before | realized 
what it was and what had happened. 


My poor, stupid Ruby must have nosed at the basket on the verandah till 
he succeeded somehow in opening it, and have been bitten in return for 
his pains by the abominable beast which had been warranted in this 
insufficient manner to do no harm, and which | now saw angrily rearing 
its head and hissing fiercely at the dead dog within three yards of my 
face. 


lam not one of those women who jump on chairs or tables when they see a 
mouse, but | have a constitutional horror of the most harmless reptiles. 
Watching the Blue Dryad as it glided across the patch of sunlight 

streaming in from the open window, and knowing what it was, | confess to 
being as nearly frightened out of my wits as | ever hope to be. If | had 

been well, perhaps | might have managed to scream and run away. As it 
was, | simply dared not speak or move a finger for fear of attracting 

the beast's attention to myself. Thus | remained a terrified spectator 

of the astonishing scene which followed. The whole thing seemed to me 
like a dream. As the beast entered the room, | seemed again to hear my 
cousin making the remark above mentioned about the cobra. What_ animal, 
| wondered dreamily, could he have meant? Not Ruby! Ruby was dead. | 
looked at his stiff body again and shuddered. The whistle of a train 
sounded from the valley below, and then an errand-boy passed along the 
road at the back of the house (for the second or third time that day) 
singing in a cracked voice the fragment of a popular melody, of which | 

am sorry to say | know no more-- 


"I've got a little cat, 
And I'm very fond of that; 
But daddy wouldn't buy me a bow, wow, wow;" 


the _wow-wows_ becoming fainter and further as the youth strode down the 
hill. lf | had been "myself," as the poor folk say, this coincidence 

would have made me laugh, for at that very moment Stoffles, weary of 
patting flies and spiders on the back, appeared gently purring on the 

crest, so to speak, of the sofa. 


It has often occurred to me since that if the scale of things had been 
enlarged--if Stoffles, for example, had been a Bengal tiger, and the 
Dryad a boa-constrictor or crocodile,--the tragedy which followed would 
have been worthy of the pen of any sporting and dramatic historian. | 
can only say that, being transacted in such objectionable proximity to 
myself, the thing was as impressive as any combat of mastodon and 
iguanodon could have been to primitive man. 


Stoffles, as | have said, was inordinately vain and self-conscious. 

Stalking along the top of the sofa-back and bearing erect the bushy 
banner of her magnificent tail, she looked the most ridiculous creature 
imaginable. She had proceeded half-way on this pilgrimage towards me 
when suddenly, with the rapidity of lightning, as her ear caught the 

sound of the hiss and her eyes fell upon the Blue Dryad, her whole 
civilized "play-acting" demeanour vanished, and her body stiffened and 
contracted to the form of a watchful wild beast with the ferocious and 
instinctive antipathy to a natural enemy blazing from its eyes. No 

change of a shaken kaleidoscope could have been more complete or more 


striking. In one light bound she was on the floor in a compressed, 
defensive attitude, with all four feet close together, near, but not too 
near, the unknown but clearly hostile intruder; and to my surprise, the 
Snake turned and made off towards the window. Stoffles trotted lightly 
after, obviously interested in its method of locomotion. Then she made a 
long arm and playfully dropped a paw upon its tail. The snake wriggled 
free in a moment, and coiling its whole length, some three and a half 
feet, fronted this new and curious antagonist. 


At the very first moment, | need hardly say, | expected that one short 
stroke of that little pointed head against the cat's delicate body would 
quickly have settled everything. But one is apt to forget that a snake 

(1 suppose because in romances snakes always "dart") can move but slowly 
and awkwardly over a smooth surface, such as a tiled or wooden floor. 
The long body, in spite of its wonderful construction, and of the 
attitudes in which it is frequently drawn, is no less subject to the 

laws of gravitation than that of a hedgehog. A snake that "darts" when 
it has nothing secure to hold on by, only overbalances itself. With half 
or two-thirds of the body firmly coiled against some rough object or 
surface, the head--of a poisonous snake at least--is indeed a deadly 
weapon of precision. This particular reptile, perhaps by some instinct, 
had now wriggled itself on to a large and thick fur rug about twelve 

feet square, upon which arena took place the extraordinary contest that 
followed. 


The audacity of the cat astonished me from the first. | have no reason 

to believe she had ever seen a snake before, yet by a sort of instinct 

she seemed to know exactly what she was doing. As the Dryad raised its 
head, with glittering eyes and forked tongue, Stoffles crouched with 

both front paws in the air, sparring as | had seen her do sometimes with 
a large moth. The first round passed so swiftly that mortal eye could 
hardly see with distinctness what happened. The snake made a dart, and 
the cat, all claws, aimed two rapid blows at its advancing head. The 

first missed, but the second | could see came home, as the brute, 
shaking its neck and head, withdrew further into the jungle--| mean, of 
course, the rug. But Stoffles, who had no idea of the match ending in 
this manner, crept after it, with an air of attractive carelessness 

which was instantly rewarded. A full two feet of the Dryad's body 
straightened like a black arrow, and seemed to strike right into the 

furry side of its antagonist--seemed, | say, to slow going human eyes; 
but the latter shrank, literally _fell_ back, collapsing with such 
suddenness that she seemed to have turned herself inside out, and become 
the mere skin of a cat. As the serpent recovered itself, she pounced on 
it like lightning, driving at least half a dozen claws well home, and 

then, apparently realizing that she had not a good enough hold, sprang 
lightly into the air from off the body, alighting about a yard off. 


There followed a minute of sparring in the air; the snake seemingly 
half afraid to strike, the cat waiting on its every movement. 


Now, the poisonous snake when provoked is an irritable animal, and the 
next attack of the Dryad, maddened by the scratchings of puss and its 
own unsuccessful exertions, was so furious, and so close to myself, that 

| shuddered for the result. Before this stage, | might perhaps, with a 

little effort have escaped, but now panic fear glued me to the spot; 

indeed | could not have left my position on the sofa without almost 
treading upon Stoffles, whose bristling back was not a yard from my 

feet. At last, | thought--as the Blue Dryad, for one second coiled close 

as a black silk cable, sorang out the next as straight and sharp as the 
piston-rod of an engine,--this lump of feline vanity and conceit is done 

for, and--I| could not help thinking--it will probably be my turn next! 

Little did | appreciate the resources of Stoffles, who without a change 

in her vigilant pose, without a wink of her fierce green eyes, sprang 
backwards and upwards on to the top of me and there confronted the enemy 
as calm as ever, sitting, if you please, upon my feet! | don't know that 
any gymnastic performance ever surprised me more than this, though | 
have seen this very beast drop twenty feet from a window-sill on to a 
stone pavement without appearing to notice any particular change of 
level. Cats with so much plumage have probably their own reasons for not 


flying. 


Trembling all over with fright, | could not but observe that she was 
trembling too--with rage. Whether instinct inspired her with the 
advantages of a situation so extremely unpleasant to me, | cannot say. 
The last act of the drama rapidly approached, and no more strategic 
catastrophe was ever seen. 


For a snake, as everybody knows, naturally rears its head when fighting. 
In that position, though one may hit it with a stick, it is extremely 
difficult, as this battle had shown, to get hold of. Now, as the Dryad, 
curled to a capital S, quivering and hissing advanced for the last time 
to the charge, it was bound to strike across the edge of the sofa on 
which I lay, at the erect head of Stoffles, which vanished with a 
juggling celerity that would have dislocated the collar-bone of any 
other animal in creation. From such an exertion the snake recovered 
itself with an obvious effort, quick beyond question, but not nearly 
quick enough. Before | could well see that it had missed its aim, 
Stoffles had launched out like a spring released, and, burying eight or 
ten claws in the back of its enemy's head, pinned it down against the 
stiff cushion of the sofa. The tail of the agonized reptile flung wildly 

in the air and flapped on the arched back of the imperturbable tigress. 
The whiskered muzzle of Stoffles dropped quietly, and her teeth met 
once, twice, thrice, like the needle and hook of a sewing-machine, in 


the neck of the Blue Dryad; and when, after much deliberation, she let 
it go, the beast fell into a limp tangle on the floor. 


When | saw that the thing was really dead | believe | must have fainted. 
Coming to myself, | heard hurried steps and voices. "Great heavens!" my 
husband was screaming, "where has the brute got to?" "It's all right," 

said the Engineer; "just you come and look here, old man. Commend me to 
the coolness of that cat. After the murder of your priceless specimen, 
here's Stoffles cleaning her fur in one of her serenest Anglo-Saxon 
attitudes." 


So she was. My husband looked grave as | described the scene. "Didn't | 
tell you so?" said the Engineer, "and this beast, | take it, is worse 
than any cobra." 


| can easily believe he was right. From the gland of the said beast, as 
| afterwards learned, they extracted enough poison to be the death of 
twenty full-grown human beings. 


Tightly clasped between its minute teeth was found (what interested me 
more) a few long hairs, late the property of Stoffles. 


Stoffles, however--she is still with us--has a superfluity of long hair, 
and is constantly leaving it about. 


NOBLESSE 
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MARGARET LEE encountered in her late middle age the rather singular 
strait of being entirely alone in the world. She was unmarried, and as 


far as relatives were concerned, she had none except those connected 
with her by ties not of blood, but by marriage. 


Margaret had not married when her flesh had been comparative; later, 
when it had become superlative, she had no opportunities to marry. Life 
would have been hard enough for Margaret under any circumstances, but it 
was especially hard, living, as she did, with her father's stepdaughter 

and that daughter's husband. 


Margaret's stepmother had been a child in spite of her two marriages, 

and a very silly, although pretty child. The daughter, Camille, was like 

her, although not so pretty, and the man whom Camille had married 

was what Margaret had been taught to regard as “common.” His business 
pursuits were irregular and partook of mystery. He always smoked 
cigarettes and chewed gum. He wore loud shirts and a diamond scarf-pin 
which had upon him the appearance of stolen goods. The gem had belonged 
to Margaret's own mother, but when Camille expressed a desire to present 
it to Jack Desmond, Margaret had yielded with no outward hesitation, but 
afterward she wept miserably over its loss when alone in her room. The 
spirit had gone out of Margaret, the little which she had possessed. She 
had always been a gentle, sensitive creature, and was almost helpless 
before the wishes of others. 


After all, it had been a long time since Margaret had been able to 

force the ring even upon her little finger, but she had derived a small 
pleasure from the reflection that she owned it in its faded velvet box, 
hidden under laces in her top bureau drawer. She did not like to see 

it blazing forth from the tie of this very ordinary young man who had 
married Camille. Margaret had a gentle, high-bred contempt for Jack 
Desmond, but at the same time a vague fear of him. Jack had a measure of 
unscrupulous business shrewdness, which spared nothing and nobody, and 
that in spite of the fact that he had not succeeded. 


Margaret owned the old Lee place, which had been magnificent, but of 
late years the expenditures had been reduced and it had deteriorated. 
The conservatories had been closed. There was only one horse in 

the stable. Jack had bought him. He was a wornout trotter with legs 
carefully bandaged. Jack drove him at reckless speed, not considering 
those slender, braceleted legs. Jack had a racing-gig, and when in it, 

with striped coat, cap on one side, cigarette in mouth, lines held taut, 
skimming along the roads in clouds of dust, he thought himself the man 
and true sportsman which he was not. Some of the old Lee silver had paid 
for that waning trotter. 


Camille adored Jack, and cared for no associations, no society, for 
which he was not suited. Before the trotter was bought she told Margaret 


that the kind of dinners which she was able to give in Fairhill were 
awfully slow. “If we could afford to have some men out from the city, 
some nice fellers that Jack knows, it would be worth while,” said she, 
“but we have grown so hard up we can't do a thing to make it worth their 
while. Those men haven't got any use for a back-number old place like 
this. We can't take them round in autos, nor give them a chance at 
cards, for Jack couldn't pay if he lost, and Jack is awful honorable. We 
can't have the right kind of folks here for any fun. | don't propose 

to ask the rector and his wife, and old Mr. Harvey, or people like the 
Leaches.” 


“The Leaches are a very good old family,” said Margaret, feebly. 


“| don't care for good old families when they are so slow,” retorted 
Camille. “The fellers we could have here, if we were rich enough, come 
from fine families, but they are up-to-date. It's no use hanging on to 
old silver dishes we never use and that | don't intend to spoil my 
hands shining. Poor Jack don't have much fun, anyway. If he wants that 
trotter--he says it's going dirt cheap--l think it's mean he can't have 

it, instead of your hanging on to a lot of out-of-style old silver; so 
there.” 


Two generations ago there had been French blood in Camille's family. She 
put on her clothes beautifully; she had a dark, rather fine-featured, 

alert little face, which gave a wrong impression, for she was 

essentially vulgar. Sometimes poor Margaret Lee wished that Camille had 
been definitely vicious, if only she might be possessed of more of the 
characteristics of breeding. Camille so irritated Margaret in those 
somewhat abstruse traits called sensibilities that she felt as if she 

were living with a sort of spiritual nutmeg-grater. Seldom did Camille 
speak that she did not jar Margaret, although unconsciously. Camille 
meant to be kind to the stout woman, whom she pitied as far as she was 
capable of pitying without understanding. She realized that it must 

be horrible to be no longer young, and so stout that one was fairly 
monstrous, but how horrible she could not with her mentality conceive. 
Jack also meant to be kind. He was not of the brutal--that is, 

intentionally brutal--type, but he had a shrewd eye to the betterment of 
himself, and no realization of the torture he inflicted upon those who 
opposed that betterment. 


For a long time matters had been worse than usual financially in the Lee 
house. The sisters had been left in charge of the sadly dwindled estate, 
and had depended upon the judgment, or lack of judgment, of Jack. He 
approved of taking your chances and striking for larger income. The few 
good old grandfather securities had been sold, and wild ones from the 
very jungle of commerce had been substituted. Jack, like most of his 


type, while shrewd, was as credulous as a child. He lied himself, and 
expected all men to tell him the truth. Camille at his bidding mortgaged 
the old place, and Margaret dared not oppose. Taxes were not paid; 
interest was not paid; credit was exhausted. Then the house was put up 
at public auction, and brought little more than sufficient to pay the 
creditors. Jack took the balance and staked it in a few games of chance, 
and of course lost. The weary trotter stumbled one day and had to be 
shot. Jack became desperate. He frightened Camille. He was suddenly 
morose. He bade Camille pack, and Margaret also, and they obeyed. 
Camille stowed away her crumpled finery in the bulging old trunks, and 
Margaret folded daintily her few remnants of past treasures. She had an 
old silk gown or two, which resisted with their rich honesty the inroads 
of time, and a few pieces of old lace, which Camille understood no 
better than she understood their owner. 


Then Margaret and the Desmonds went to the city and lived in a horrible, 
tawdry little flat in a tawdry locality. Jack roared with bitter mirth 

when he saw poor Margaret forced to enter her tiny room sidewise; 
Camille laughed also, although she chided Jack gently. “Mean of you to 
make fun of poor Margaret, Jacky dear,” she said. 


For a few weeks Margaret's life in that flat was horrible; then it 

became still worse. Margaret nearly filled with her weary, ridiculous 

bulk her little room, and she remained there most of the time, although 

it was sunny and noisy, its one window giving on a courtyard strung with 
clothes-lines and teeming with boisterous life. Camille and Jack 

went trolley-riding, and made shift to entertain a little, merry but 
questionable people, who gave them passes to vaudeville and entertained 
in their turn until the small hours. Unquestionably these people 

suggested to Jack Desmond the scheme which spelled tragedy to Margaret. 


She always remembered one little dark man with keen eyes who had seen 
her disappearing through her door of a Sunday night when all these gay, 
bedraggled birds were at liberty and the fun ran high. “Great Scott!” 

the man had said, and Margaret had heard him demand of Jack that she be 
recalled. She obeyed, and the man was introduced, also the other members 
of the party. Margaret Lee stood in the midst of this throng and heard 

their repressed titters of mirth at her appearance. Everybody there was 

in good humor with the exception of Jack, who was still nursing his bad 
luck, and the little dark man, whom Jack owed. The eyes of Jack and the 
little dark man made Margaret cold with a terror of something, she 

knew not what. Before that terror the shame and mortification of her 
exhibition to that merry company was of no import. 


She stood among them, silent, immense, clad in her dark purple silk gown 
spread over a great hoopskirt. A real lace collar lay softly over her 


enormous, billowing shoulders; real lace ruffles lay over her great, 
shapeless hands. Her face, the delicacy of whose features was veiled 
with flesh, flushed and paled. Not even flesh could subdue the sad 
brilliancy of her dark-blue eyes, fixed inward upon her own sad state, 
unregardful of the company. She made an indefinite murmur of response 
to the salutations given her, and then retreated. She heard the roar of 
laughter after she had squeezed through the door of her room. Then she 
heard eager conversation, of which she did not catch the real import, 
but which terrified her with chance expressions. She was quite sure that 
she was the subject of that eager discussion. She was quite sure that it 
boded her no good. 


In a few days she knew the worst; and the worst was beyond her utmost 
imaginings. This was before the days of moving-picture shows; it was 
the day of humiliating spectacles of deformities, when inventions 

of amusements for the people had not progressed. It was the day of 
exhibitions of sad freaks of nature, calculated to provoke tears rather 
than laughter in the healthy-minded, and poor Margaret Lee was a chosen 
victim. Camille informed her in a few words of her fate. Camille was 
sorry for her, although not in the least understanding why she was 
sorry. She realized dimly that Margaret would be distressed, but she 

was unable from her narrow point of view to comprehend fully the whole 
tragedy. 


“Jack has gone broke,” stated Camille. “He owes Bill Stark a pile, and 
he can't pay a cent of it; and Jack's sense of honor about a poker debt 
is about the biggest thing in his character. Jack has got to pay. And 

Bill has a little circus, going to travel all summer, and he's offered 

big money for you. Jack can pay Bill what he owes him, and we'll have 
enough to live on, and have lots of fun going around. You hadn't ought 
to make a fuss about it.” 


Margaret, pale as death, stared at the girl, pertly slim, and common and 
pretty, who stared back laughingly, although still with the glimmer of 
uncomprehending pity in her black eyes. 


“What does--he--want--me--for?” gasped Margaret. 


“For a show, because you are so big,” replied Camille. “You will make us 
all rich, Margaret. Ain't it nice?” 


Then Camille screamed, the shrill raucous scream of the women of her 
type, for Margaret had fallen back in a dead faint, her immense bulk 
inert in her chair. Jack came running in alarm. Margaret had suddenly 
gained value in his shrewd eyes. He was as pale as she. 


Finally Margaret raised her head, opened her miserable eyes, and 
regained her consciousness of herself and what lay before her. There was 
no course open but submission. She knew that from the first. All three 
faced destitution; she was the one financial asset, she and her poor 
flesh. She had to face it, and with what dignity she could muster. 


Margaret had great piety. She kept constantly before her mental vision 
the fact in which she believed, that the world which she found so hard, 
and which put her to unspeakable torture, was not all. 


A week elapsed before the wretched little show of which she was to be a 
member went on the road, and night after night she prayed. She besieged 
her God for strength. She never prayed for respite. Her realization 

of the situation and her lofty resolution prevented that. The awful, 
ridiculous combat was before her; there was no evasion; she prayed only 
for the strength which leads to victory. 


However, when the time came, it was all worse than she had imagined. How 
could a woman gently born and bred conceive of the horrible ignominy 

of such a life? She was dragged hither and yon, to this and that little 
town. She traveled through sweltering heat on jolting trains; she slept 

in tents; she lived--she, Margaret Lee--on terms of equality with the 
common and the vulgar. Daily her absurd unwieldiness was exhibited to 
crowds screaming with laughter. Even her faith wavered. It seemed to her 
that there was nothing for evermore beyond those staring, jeering faces 
of silly mirth and delight at sight of her, seated in two chairs, clad 

in a pink spangled dress, her vast shoulders bare and sparkling with a 
tawdry necklace, her great, bare arms covered with brass bracelets, her 
hands incased in short, white kid gloves, over the fingers of which she 
wore a number of rings--stage properties. 


Margaret became a horror to herself. At times it seemed to her that she 
was in the way of fairly losing her own identity. It mattered little 

that Camille and Jack were very kind to her, that they showed her the 
nice things which her terrible earnings had enabled them to have. 

She sat in her two chairs--the two chairs proved a most successful 
advertisement--with her two kid-cushiony hands clenched in her pink 
spangled lap, and she suffered agony of soul, which made her inner self 
stern and terrible, behind that great pink mask of face. And nobody 
realized until one sultry day when the show opened at a village ina 
pocket of green hills--indeed, its name was Greenhill--and Sydney Lord 
went to see it. 


Margaret, who had schooled herself to look upon her audience as if they 
were not, suddenly comprehended among them another soul who 
understood 


her own. She met the eyes of the man, and a wonderful comfort, as of a 
cool breeze blowing over the face of clear water, came to her. She knew 
that the man understood. She knew that she had his fullest sympathy. She 
saw also a comrade in the toils of comic tragedy, for Sydney Lord was in 
the same case. He was a mountain of flesh. As a matter of fact, had 

he not been known in Greenhill and respected as a man of weight of 
character as well as of body, and of an old family, he would have 

rivaled Margaret. Beside him sat an elderly woman, sweet-faced, slightly 
bent as to her slender shoulders, as if with a chronic attitude of 
submission. She was Sydney's widowed sister, Ellen Waters. She lived 
with her brother and kept his house, and had no will other than his. 


Sydney Lord and his sister remained when the rest of the audience had 
drifted out, after the privileged hand-shakes with the queen of 

the show. Every time a coarse, rustic hand reached familiarly after 
Margaret's, Sydney shrank. 


He motioned his sister to remain seated when he approached the stage. 
Jack Desmond, who had been exploiting Margaret, gazed at him with 
admiring curiosity. Sydney waved him away with a commanding gesture. “| 
wish to speak to her a moment. Pray leave the tent,” he said, and Jack 
obeyed. People always obeyed Sydney Lord. 

Sydney stood before Margaret, and he saw the clear crystal, which was 
herself, within all the flesh, clad in tawdry raiment, and she knew that 

he saw it. 

“Good God!” said Sydney, “you are a lady!” 


He continued to gaze at her, and his eyes, large and brown, became 
blurred; at the same time his mouth tightened. 


“How came you to be in such a place as this?” demanded Sydney. He spoke 
almost as if he were angry with her. 


Margaret explained briefly. 


“It is an outrage,” declared Sydney. He said it, however, rather 
absently. He was reflecting. “Where do you live?” he asked. 


“Here.” 
“You mean--?” 


“They make up a bed for me here, after the people have gone.” 


“And | suppose you had--before this--a comfortable house.” 


“The house which my grandfather Lee owned, the old Lee mansion-house, 
before we went to the city. It was a very fine old Colonial house,” 
explained Margaret, in her finely modulated voice. 


“And you had a good room?” 


“The southeast chamber had always been mine. It was very large, and the 
furniture was old Spanish mahogany.” 


“And now--” said Sydney. 


“Yes,” said Margaret. She looked at him, and her serious blue eyes 
seemed to see past him. “It will not last,” she said. 


“What do you mean?” 


“I try to learn a lesson. | am a child in the school of God. My lesson 
is one that always ends in peace.” 


“Good God!” said Sydney. 


He motioned to his sister, and Ellen approached in a frightened fashion. 
Her brother could do no wrong, but this was the unusual, and alarmed 
her. 


“This lady--” began Sydney. 


“Miss Lee,” said Margaret. “I was never married. | am Miss Margaret 
Lee.” 


“This,” said Sydney, “is my sister Ellen, Mrs. Waters. Ellen, | wish you 
to meet Miss Lee.” 


Ellen took into her own Margaret's hand, and said feebly that it was a 
beautiful day and she hoped Miss Lee found Greenhill a pleasant place 
to--visit. 


Sydney moved slowly out of the tent and found Jack Desmond. He was 
standing near with Camille, who looked her best in a pale-blue summer 
silk and a black hat trimmed with roses. Jack and Camille never really 
knew how the great man had managed, but presently Margaret had gone 
away 

with him and his sister. 


Jack and Camille looked at each other. 
“Oh, Jack, ought you to have let her go?” said Camille. 
“What made you let her go?” asked Jack. 


“l--don't know. | couldn't say anything. That man has a tremendous way 
with him. Goodness!” 


“He is all right here in the place, anyhow,” said Jack. “They look up to 
him. He is a big-bug here. Comes of a family like Margaret's, though he 
hasn't got much money. Some chaps were braggin' that they had a bigger 
show than her right here, and | found out.” 


“Suppose,” said Camille, “Margaret does not come back?” 


“He could not keep her without bein' arrested,” declared Jack, but he 
looked uneasy. He had, however, looked uneasy for some time. The fact 
was, Margaret had been very gradually losing weight. Moreover, she was 
not well. That very night, after the show was over, Bill Stark, the 

little dark man, had a talk with the Desmonds about it. 


“Truth is, before long, if you don't look out, you'll have to pad her,” 
said Bill; “and giants don't amount to a row of pins after that begins.” 


Camille looked worried and sulky. “She ain't very well, anyhow,” said 
She. “I ain't going to kill Margaret.” 


“It's a good thing she's got a chance to have a night's rest ina 
house,” said Bill Stark. 


“The fat man has asked her to stay with him and his sister while the 
show is here,” said Jack. 


“The sister invited her,” said Camille, with a little stiffness. She was 
common, but she had lived with Lees, and her mother had married a Lee. 
She knew what was due Margaret, and also due herself. 


“The truth is,” said Camille, “this is an awful sort of life for a woman 
like Margaret. She and her folks were never used to anything like it.” 


“Why didn't you make your beauty husband hustle and take care of her and 
you, then?” demanded Bill, who admired Camille, and disliked her because 
she had no eyes for him. 


“My husband has been unfortunate. He has done the best he could,” 


responded Camille. “Come, Jack; no use talking about it any longer. 
Guess Margaret will pick up. Come along. I'm tired out.” 


That night Margaret Lee slept in a sweet chamber with muslin curtains 

at the windows, in a massive old mahogany bed, much like hers which had 
been sacrificed at an auction sale. The bed-linen was linen, and smelled 
of lavender. Margaret was too happy to sleep. She lay in the cool, 
fragrant sheets and was happy, and convinced of the presence of the God 
to whom she had prayed. All night Sydney Lord sat down-stairs in his 
book-walled sanctum and studied over the situation. It was a crucial 

one. The great psychological moment of Sydney Lord's life for 
knight-errantry had arrived. He studied the thing from every point of 
view. There was no romance about it. These were hard, sordid, tragic, 
ludicrous facts with which he had to deal. He knew to a nicety the 
agonies which Margaret suffered. He knew, because of his own capacity 
for sufferings of like stress. “And she is a woman and a lady,” he said, 
aloud. 


If Sydney had been rich enough, the matter would have been simple. He 
could have paid Jack and Camille enough to quiet them, and Margaret 
could have lived with him and his sister and their two old servants. But 
he was not rich; he was even poor. The price to be paid for Margaret's 
liberty was a bitter one, but it was that or nothing. Sydney faced it. 

He looked about the room. To him the walls lined with the dull gleams of 
old books were lovely. There was an oil portrait of his mother over 

the mantel-shelf. The weather was warm now, and there was no need for a 
hearth fire, but how exquisitely home-like and dear that room could 

be when the snow drove outside and there was the leap of flame on the 
hearth! Sydney was a scholar and a gentleman. He had led a gentle and 
sequestered life. Here in his native village there were none to gibe and 
sneer. The contrast of the traveling show would be as great for him as 

it had been for Margaret, but he was the male of the species, and she 
the female. Chivalry, racial, harking back to the beginning of nobility 

in the human, to its earliest dawn, fired Sydney. The pale daylight 
invaded the study. Sydney, as truly as any knight of old, had girded 
himself, and with no hope, no thought of reward, for the battle in the 
eternal service of the strong for the weak, which makes the true worth 
of the strong. 


There was only one way. Sydney Lord took it. His sister was spared the 
knowledge of the truth for a long while. When she knew, she did not 
lament; since Sydney had taken the course, it must be right. As for 
Margaret, not knowing the truth, she yielded. She was really on the 
verge of illness. Her spirit was of too fine a strain to enable her body 

to endure long. When she was told that she was to remain with Sydney's 
sister while Sydney went away on business, she made no objection. A 


wonderful sense of relief, as of wings of healing being spread under her 
despair, was upon her. Camille came to bid her good-by. 


“| hope you have a nice visit in this lovely house,” said Camille, and 
kissed her. Camille was astute, and to be trusted. She did not betray 
Sydney's confidence. Sydney used a disguise--a dark wig over his 
partially bald head and a little make-up-and he traveled about with the 
show and sat on three chairs, and shook hands with the gaping crowd, 
and was curiously happy. It was discomfort; it was ignominy; it was 
maddening to support by the exhibition of his physical deformity a 
perfectly worthless young couple like Jack and Camille Desmond, but it 
was all superbly ennobling for the man himself. 


Always as he Sat on his three chairs, immense, grotesque--the more 
grotesque for his splendid dignity of bearing--there was in his soul 

of a gallant gentleman the consciousness of that other, whom he was 
shielding from a similar ordeal. Compassion and generosity, so great 
that they comprehended love itself and excelled its highest type, 
irradiated the whole being of the fat man exposed to the gaze of his 
inferiors. Chivalry, which rendered him almost god-like, strengthened 
him for his task. Sydney thought always of Margaret as distinct from her 
physical self, a sort of crystalline, angelic soul, with no encumbrance 

of earth. He achieved a purely spiritual conception of her. And 

Margaret, living again her gentle lady life, was likewise ennobled by a 
gratitude which transformed her. Always a clear and beautiful soul, she 
gave out new lights of character like a jewel in the sun. And she also 
thought of Sydney as distinct from his physical self. The consciousness 
of the two human beings, one of the other, was a consciousness as of two 
wonderful lines of good and beauty, moving for ever parallel, separate, 
and inseparable in an eternal harmony of spirit. 


THE BIRDS IN THE LETTER-BOX 
by Rene Bazin 
Project Gutenberg's /nternational Short Stories: French, by Various 


Nothing can describe the peace that surrounded the country parsonage. The 
parish was small, moderately honest, prosperous, and was used to the old 
priest, who had ruled it for thirty years. The town ended at the 

parsonage, and there began meadows which sloped down to the river and 
were 

filled in summer with the perfume of flowers and all the music of the 

earth. Behind the great house a kitchen-garden encroached on the meadow. 
The first ray of the sun was for it, and so was the last. Here the 

cherries ripened in May, and the currants often earlier, and a week before 
Assumption, usually, you could not pass within a hundred feet without 
breathing among the hedges the heavy odor of the melons. 


But you must not think that the abbé of St. Philémon was a gourmand. He 
had reached the age when appetite is only a memory. His shoulders were 
bent, his face was wrinkled, he had two little gray eyes, one of which 
could not see any longer, and he was so deaf in one ear that if you 
happened to be on that side you just had to get round on the other. 


Mercy, no! he did not eat all the fruits in his orchard. The boys got 

their share--and a big share--but the biggest share, by all odds, was 
eaten by the birds--the blackbirds, who lived there very comfortably all 
the year, and sang in return the best they could; the orioles, pretty 

birds of passage, who helped them in summer, and the sparrows, and the 
warblers of every variety; and the tomtits, swarms of them, with feathers 
as thick as your fingers, and they hung on the branches and pecked at a 
grape or scratched a pear--veritable little beasts of prey, whose only 
"thank you" was a shrill cry like a saw. 


Even to them, old age had made the abbé of St. Philémon indulgent. "The 
beasts cannot correct their faults," he used to say; "if | got angry at 

them for not changing I'd have to get angry with a good many of my 
parishioners!" 


And he contented himself with clapping his hands together loud when he 
went into his orchard, so he should not see too much stealing. 


Then there was a spreading of wings, as if all the silly flowers cut off 

by a great wind were flying away; gray, and white, and yellow, and 
mottled, a short flight, a rustling of leaves, and then quiet for five 
minutes. But what minutes! Fancy, if you can, that there was not one 
factory in the village, not a weaver or a blacksmith, and that the noise 

of men with their horses and cattle, spreading over the wide, distant 
plains, melted into the whispering of the breeze and was lost. Mills were 
unknown, the roads were little frequented, the railroads were very far 
away. Indeed, if the ravagers of his garden had repented for long the abbé 


would have fallen asleep of the silence over his breviary. 


Fortunately, their return was prompt; a sparrow led the way, a jay 
followed, and then the whole swarm was back at work. And the abbé could 
walk up and down, close his book or open it, and murmur: "They'll not 
leave me a berry this year!" 


It made no difference; not a bird left his prey, any more than if the good 
abbé had been a cone-shaped pear-tree, with thick leaves, balancing 
himself on the gravel of the walk. 


The birds know that those who complain take no action. Every year they 
built their nests around the parsonage of St. Philémon in greater numbers 
than anywhere else. The best places were quickly taken, the hollows in the 
trees, the holes in the walls, the forks of the apple-trees and the elms, 
and you could see a brown beak, like the point of a sword, sticking out of 
a wisp of straw between all the rafters of the roof. One year, when all 

the places were taken, | suppose, a tomtit, in her embarrassment, spied 
the slit of the letter-box protected by its little roof, at the right of 

the parsonage gate. She slipped in, was satisfied with the result of her 
explorations, and brought the materials to build a nest. There was nothing 
she neglected that would make it warm, neither the feathers, nor the 
horsehair, nor the wool, nor even the scales of lichens that cover old 
wood. 


One morning the housekeeper came in perfectly furious, carrying a paper. 
She had found it under the laurel bush, at the foot of the garden. 


"Look, Sir, a paper, and dirty, too! They are up to fine doings!" 
"Who, Philoméne?" 


"Your miserable birds; all the birds that you let stay here! Pretty soon 
they'll be building their nests in your soup-tureens!" 


"| haven't but one." 


"Haven't they got the idea of laying their eggs in your letter-box! | 

opened it because the postman rang and that doesn't happen every day. It 
was full of straw and horsehair and spiders' webs, with enough feathers to 
make a quilt, and, in the midst of all that, a beast that | didn't see 

hissed at me like a viper!" 


The abbé of St. Philémon began to laugh like a grandfather when he hears 
of a baby's pranks. 


"That must be a tomtit," said he, "they are the only birds clever enough 
to think of it. Be careful not to touch it, Philomene." 


"No fear of that; it is not nice enough!" 


The abbé went hastily through the garden, the house, the court planted 
with asparagus, till he came to the wall which separated the parsonage 
from the public road, and there he carefully opened the letter-box, in 
which there would have been room enough for all the mail received ina 
year by all the inhabitants of the village. 


Sure enough, he was not mistaken. The shape of the nest, like a pine-cone, 
its color and texture, and the lining, which showed through, made him 
smile. He heard the hiss of the brooding bird inside and replied: 


"Rest easy, little one, | Know you. Twenty-one days to hatch your eggs and 
three weeks to raise your family; that is what you want? You shall have 
it. I'll take away the key." 


He did take away the key, and when he had finished the morning's 
duties--visits to his parishioners who were ill or in trouble; 

instructions to a boy who was to pick him out some fruit at the village: 

a climb up the steeple because a storm had loosened some stones, he 
remembered the tomtit and began to be afraid she would be troubled by the 
arrival of a letter while she was hatching her eggs. 


The fear was almost groundless, because the people of St. Phil€émon did not 
receive any more letters than they sent. The postman had little to do on 
his rounds but to eat soup at one house, to have a drink at another and, 
once in a long while, to leave a letter from some conscript, or a bill for 
taxes at some distant farm. Nevertheless, since St. Robert's Day was near, 
which, as you know, comes on the 29th of April, the abbé thought it wise 
to write to the only three friends worthy of that name, whom death had 
left him, a layman and two priests: "My friend, do not congratulate me on 
my saint's day this year, if you please. It would inconvenience me to 
receive a letter at this time. Later | shall explain, and you will 

appreciate my reasons." 


They thought that his eye was worse and did not write. 


The abbé of St. Philémon was delighted. For three weeks he never entered 
his gate one time without thinking of the eggs, speckled with pink, that 
were lying in the letter-box, and when the twenty-first day came round he 
bent down and listened with his ear close to the slit of the box. Then he 
stood up beaming: 


"| hear them chirp, Philomene; | hear them chirp. They owe their lives to 
me, sure enough, and they'll not be the ones to regret it any more than 
[ 


He had in his bosom the heart of a child that had never grown old. 


Now, at the same time, in the green room of the palace, at the chief town 
of the department, the bishop was deliberating over the appointments to be 
made with his regular councillors, his two grand vicars, the dean of the 
chapter, the secretary-general of the palace, and the director of the 

great academy. After he had appointed several vicars and priests he made 
this suggestion: 


"Gentlemen of the council, | have in mind a candidate suitable in all 
respects for the parish of X------ ; but | think it would be well, at 

least, to offer that charge and that honor to one of our oldest priests, 
the abbé of St. Phil€mon. He will undoubtedly refuse it, and his modesty, 
no less than his age, will be the cause; but we shall have shown, as far 
as we could, our appreciation of his virtues." 


The five councilors approved unanimously, and that very evening a letter 
was sent from the palace, signed by the bishop, and which contained ina 
postscript: "Answer at once, my dear abbé; or, better, come to see me, 
because | must submit my appointments to the government within three 
days." 


The letter arrived at St. Phil€mon the very day the tomtits were hatched. 
The postman had difficulty in slipping it into the slit of the box, but it 
disappeared inside and lay touching the base of the nest, like a white 
pavement at the bottom of the dark chamber. 


The time came when the tiny points on the wings of the little tomtits 
began to be covered with down. There were fourteen of them, and they 
twittered and staggered on their little feet, with their beaks open up to 
their eyes, never ceasing, from morning till night, to wait for food, eat 
it, digest it, and demand more. That was the first period, when the baby 
birds hadn't any sense. But in birds it doesn't last long. Very soon they 
quarrelled in the nest, which began to break with the fluttering of their 
wings, then they tumbled out of it and walked along the side of the box, 
peeped through the slit at the big world outside, and at last they 
ventured out. 


The abbé of St. Philémon, with a neighboring priest, attended this 
pleasant garden party. When the little ones appeared beneath the roof of 
the box--two, three--together and took their flight, came back, started 
again, like bees at the door of a hive, he said: 


"Behold, a babyhood ended and a good work accomplished. They are hardy 
and 
strong, every one." 


The next day, during his hour of leisure after dinner, the abbé came to 

the box with the key in his hand. "Tap, tap," he went. There was no 
answer. "| thought so," said he. Then he opened the box and, mingled with 
the débris of the nest, the letter fell into his hands. 


"Good Heavens!" said he, recognizing the writing. "A letter from the 
bishop; and in what a state! How long has it been here?" 


His cheek grew pale as he read. 

"Philomene, harness Robin quickly." 

She came to see what was the matter before obeying. 
"What have you there, sir?" 

"The bishop has been waiting for me three weeks!" 
"You've missed your chance," said the old woman. 


The abbé was away until the next evening. When he came back he had a 
peaceful air, but sometimes peace is not attained without effort and we 
have to struggle to keep it. When he had helped to unharness Robin and had 
given him some hay, had changed his cassock and unpacked his box, from 
which he took a dozen little packages of things bought on his visit to the 
city, it was the very time that the birds assembled in the branches to 

tell each other about the day. There had been a shower and the drops still 
fell from the leaves as they were shaken by these bohemian couples looking 
for a good place to spend the night. 


Recognizing their friend and master as he walked up and down the gravel 
path, they came down, fluttered about him, making an unusually loud noise, 
and the tomtits, the fourteen of the nest, whose feathers were still not 

quite grown, essayed their first spirals about the pear-trees and their 

first cries in the open air. 


The abbé of St. Philémon watched them with a fatherly eye, but his 
tenderness was Sad, as we look at things that have cost us dear. 


"Well, my little ones, without me you would not be here, and without you | 
would be dead. | do not regret it at all, but don't insist. Your thanks 


are too noisy." 

He clapped his hands impatiently. 

He had never been ambitious, that is very sure, and, even at that moment, 
he told the truth. Nevertheless, the next day, after a night spent in 

talking to Philoméne, he said to her: 


"Next year, Philoméne, if the tomtit comes back, let me know. It is 
decidedly inconvenient." 


But the tomtit never came again--and neither did the letter from the 
bishop! 


VANKA 
by Anton P. Chekhov 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Best Russian Short Stories, by Various 


Nine-year-old Vanka Zhukov, who had been apprentice to the shoemaker 
Aliakhin for three months, did not go to bed the night before 

Christmas. He waited till the master and mistress and the assistants 

had gone out to an early church-service, to procure from his 

employer's cupboard a small phial of ink and a penholder with a rusty 
nib; then, spreading a crumpled sheet of paper in front of him, he 

began to write. 


Before, however, deciding to make the first letter, he looked 

furtively at the door and at the window, glanced several times at the 
sombre ikon, on either side of which stretched shelves full of lasts, 
and heaved a heart-rending sigh. The sheet of paper was spread on a 
bench, and he himself was on his knees in front of it. 


"Dear Grandfather Konstantin Makarych," he wrote, "I am writing you a 
letter. | wish you a Happy Christmas and all God's holy best. | have 
no mamma or papa, you are all | have." 


Vanka gave a look towards the window in which shone the reflection of 
his candle, and vividly pictured to himself his grandfather, 

Konstantin Makarych, who was night-watchman at Messrs. Zhivarev. He 
was a small, lean, unusually lively and active old man of sixty-five, 
always smiling and blear-eyed. All day he slept in the servants’ 

kitchen or trifled with the cooks. At night, enveloped in an ample 
sheep-skin coat, he strayed round the domain tapping with his cudgel. 
Behind him, each hanging its head, walked the old bitch Kashtanka, and 
the dog Viun, so named because of his black coat and long body and his 
resemblance to a loach. Viun was an unusually civil and friendly dog, 
looking as kindly at a stranger as at his masters, but he was not to 

be trusted. Beneath his deference and humbleness was hid the most 
inquisitorial maliciousness. No one knew better than he how to sneak 
up and take a bite at a leg, or slip into the larder or steal a 

muzhik's chicken. More than once they had nearly broken his hind-legs, 
twice he had been hung up, every week he was nearly flogged to death, 
but he always recovered. 


At this moment, for certain, Vanka's grandfather must be standing at 
the gate, blinking his eyes at the bright red windows of the village 
church, stamping his feet in their high-felt boots, and jesting with 
the people in the yard; his cudgel will be hanging from his belt, he 
will be hugging himself with cold, giving a little dry, old man's 
cough, and at times pinching a servant-girl or a cook. 


"Won't we take some snuff?" he asks, holding out his snuff-box to the 
women. The women take a pinch of snuff, and sneeze. 


The old man goes into indescribable ecstasies, breaks into loud 
laughter, and cries: 


"Off with it, it will freeze to your nose!" 


He gives his snuff to the dogs, too. Kashtanka sneezes, twitches her 
nose, and walks away offended. Viun deferentially refuses to sniff and 
wags his tail. It is glorious weather, not a breath of wind, clear, 

and frosty; it is a dark night, but the whole village, its white roofs 

and streaks of smoke from the chimneys, the trees silvered with 
hoar-frost, and the snowdrifts, you can see it all. The sky 

scintillates with bright twinkling stars, and the Milky Way stands out 
so Clearly that it looks as if it had been polished and rubbed over 
with snow for the holidays... 


Vanka sighs, dips his pen in the ink, and continues to write: 


"Last night | got a thrashing, my master dragged me by my hair into 


the yard, and belaboured me with a shoe-maker's stirrup, because, 
while | was rocking his brat in its cradle, | unfortunately fell 

asleep. And during the week, my mistress told me to clean a herring, 
and | began by its tail, so she took the herring and stuck its snout 

into my face. The assistants tease me, send me to the tavern for 

vodka, make me steal the master's cucumbers, and the master beats me 
with whatever is handy. Food there is none; in the morning it's bread, 

at dinner gruel, and in the evening bread again. As for tea or 
sour-cabbage soup, the master and the mistress themselves guzzle that. 
They make me sleep in the vestibule, and when their brat cries, | 

don't sleep at all, but have to rock the cradle. Dear Grandpapa, for 
Heaven's sake, take me away from here, home to our village, | can't 
bear this any more... | bow to the ground to you, and will pray to God 

for ever and ever, take me from here or | shall die..." 


The corners of Vanka's mouth went down, he rubbed his eyes with his 
dirty fist, and sobbed. 


"I'll grate your tobacco for you," he continued, "I'll pray to God for 
you, and if there is anything wrong, then flog me like the grey goat. 
And if you really think | shan't find work, then I'll ask the manager, 

for Christ's sake, to let me clean the boots, or I'll go instead of 

Fedya as underherdsman. Dear Grandpapa, | can't bear this any more, 
it'll kill me... | wanted to run away to our village, but | have no 

boots, and | was afraid of the frost, and when | grow up I'll look 

after you, no one shall harm you, and when you die I'll pray for the 
repose of your soul, just like | do for mamma Pelagueya. 


"As for Moscow, it is a large town, there are all gentlemen's houses, 

lots of horses, no sheep, and the dogs are not vicious. The children 

don't come round at Christmas with a star, no one is allowed to sing 

in the choir, and once | saw in a shop window hooks on a line and 

fishing rods, all for sale, and for every kind of fish, awfully 

convenient. And there was one hook which would catch a sheat-fish 
weighing a pound. And there are shops with guns, like the master's, 

and | am sure they must cost 100 rubles each. And in the meat-shops 
there are woodcocks, partridges, and hares, but who shot them or where 
they come from, the shopman won't say. 


“Dear Grandpapa, and when the masters give a Christmas tree, take a 
golden walnut and hide it in my green box. Ask the young lady, Olga 
Ignatyevna, for it, say it's for Vanka." 


Vanka sighed convulsively, and again stared at the window. He 
remembered that his grandfather always went to the forest for the 
Christmas tree, and took his grandson with him. What happy times! The 


frost crackled, his grandfather crackled, and as they both did, Vanka 
did the same. Then before cutting down the Christmas tree his 
grandfather smoked his pipe, took a long pinch of snuff, and made fun 
of poor frozen little Vanka... The young fir trees, wrapt in 

hoar-frost, stood motionless, waiting for which of them would die. 
Suddenly a hare springing from somewhere would dart over the 
snowdrift... His grandfather could not help shouting: 


"Catch it, catch it, catch it! Ah, short-tailed devil!" 


When the tree was down, his grandfather dragged it to the master's 
house, and there they set about decorating it. The young lady, Olga 
Ignatyevna, Vanka's great friend, busied herself most about it. When 
little Vanka's mother, Pelagueya, was still alive, and was 
servant-woman in the house, Olga Ignatyevna used to stuff him with 
sugar-candy, and, having nothing to do, taught him to read, write, 
count up to one hundred, and even to dance the quadrille. When 
Pelagueya died, they placed the orphan Vanka in the kitchen with his 
grandfather, and from the kitchen he was sent to Moscow to Aliakhin, 
the shoemaker. 


"Come quick, dear Grandpapa," continued Vanka, "| beseech you for 
Christ's sake take me from here. Have pity on a poor orphan, for here 
they beat me, and | am frightfully hungry, and so sad that | can't 

tell you, I cry all the time. The other day the master hit me on the 

head with a last; | fell to the ground, and only just returned to 

life. My life is a misfortune, worse than any dog's... | send 

greetings to Aliona, to one-eyed Tegor, and the coachman, and don't 

let any one have my mouth-organ. | remain, your grandson, Ivan Zhukov, 
dear Grandpapa, do come." 


Vanka folded his sheet of paper in four, and put it into an envelope 
purchased the night before for a kopek. He thought a little, dipped 
the pen into the ink, and wrote the address: 


"The village, to my grandfather." He then scratched his head, thought 
again, and added: "Konstantin Makarych." Pleased at not having been 
interfered with in his writing, he put on his cap, and, without 

putting on his sheep-skin coat, ran out in his shirt-sleeves into the 
street. 


The shopman at the poulterer's, from whom he had inquired the night 
before, had told him that letters were to be put into post-boxes, and 
from there they were conveyed over the whole earth in mail troikas by 
drunken post-boys and to the sound of bells. Vanka ran to the first 
post-box and slipped his precious letter into the slit. 


An hour afterwards, lulled by hope, he was sleeping soundly. In his 
dreams he saw a Stove, by the stove his grandfather sitting with his 
legs dangling down, barefooted, and reading a letter to the cooks, and 
Viun walking round the stove wagging his tail. 
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